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. . « with infinite care to the simplest details 


Here and now, let us state our position: 

PERSONAL JEWELRY no smallest item of manly attire but is 
New CoLLars given, by Altman, the same careful atten- 
tion as the grandest portions of the ward- 
robe. Thus, we require as much scouring 
of the world’s markets for a tiny cuff link 
SMART HANDKERCHIEFS or a new cravat silk as to achieve in a new 
DistiNcTIVE Hosiery overcoat the right fabric and the right 
man to tailor it. I¢ is the Altman Way. 


UNuSUAL NECKWEAR 


CorrEcT GLOVES 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS—FIRST FLOOR 
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-».for Miss 14 to 20...chosen 
from all the Paris evening frocks 
as the frock which perfectly — 


aes) ae See 


expresses the new sophistication, : 
the new femininity, the new grace 
of the young woman of 1928. An 


exclusive Wanamaker fashion. — 





Algiers Mango red, Cairo green, — 
Riviera blue, white, black, flesh, 


- 


maize. Georgette crepe.. $39.50 ah ; 
Second floor, old building > 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 17, THROUGH SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. The 
midweek matinée is on Wednesday unless an- 
other day is specified. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Broadway. Theatrical offerings 
are listed alphabetically in each of the three 
following subdivisions) : 


PLAYS 


Anp So to Bep: (Bijou, 45, W.)—Mr. 
Pepys is finally tamed by Mrs. Pepys. 

Tue Basy Cyctone: (Henry Miller’s, 43, E. 
Closing Sat., Feb. 18.)—A Pekinese causes 
amusing domestic difficulties. With Grant 
Mitchell. 

BEHOLD, THE BripEcRooM: (Cort, 48, E.)— 
An account, at times almost incredible, of 
a modern girl who dies of unrequited love. 
With Judith Anderson. 

BurLESQuE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 
—The rough road of romance illumed by 
the footlights of burlesque. 

CaponsaccH!: (Hampden’s, B’way above 62. 
Closing Sat., Feb. 18.)—Walter Hampden’s 
revival of his success of last year. 

Civic Repertory THEATRE: (14, W. of 6 
Ave.)—‘‘John Gabriel Borkman” (Fri., Feb. 
17)—Ibsen and Eva Le Gallienne. .. . 
“The Three Sisters” (Sat. Mat., Feb. 18)— 
Russians and their problems. . . . “T 
First Stone” (Sat., Tues., and Fri., Feb. 18, 
21, and 24)—A drama of New England 
life. . . . “The Cradle Song” (Mon. Eve. 
and Wed. Mat., Feb. 20 and 22)—Touching 
and tender. . . . “The Good Hope” (Wed. 
Eve., Feb. 22)—Down in the sea in ships. 
...“Inheritors” (Thurs., Feb. 23)—Another 
drama of American life. . . . “Twelfth 
Night” (Sat. Mat., Feb. 25)—Special per- 
formance of Shakespeare. . . . ““The Master 
Builder” (Sat. Eve., Feb. 25)—Another 
Ibsen revival. 

Cock Rosin: (48th Street, 48, E.)—An en- 
tertaining mystery play of a murder on the 
stage of an amateur theatrical. 

Tue CoMMAND TO Love: (Longacre, 48, W.) 
—Naughty but funny doings in the French 
Embassy at Madrid. With Basil Rathbone 
and Mary Nash. 

CoguetTEe: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—Splen- 
did acting by Helen Hayes and Elliot Cabot 
in a play which runs from high comedy to 
deep tragedy. 

Diversion: (49th Street, 49, W.)—The trag- 
edy of a young man who dresses an in- 
fatuation in the garb of love. 

Tue Doctor’s Diremma: (Guild, 52, W. 
2:20 and 8:20 p.m. Performances Fri. and 
Sat., Feb. 17 and 18, and then off until 
week of Feb. 27, while “Marco Millions,” 
with which it alternates weekly, takes its 
place.)\—An excellent production, by the 
Theatre Guild, of Shaw’s occasionally grue- 
some comedy of the medical profession. 
With Alfred Lunt. 

Dracuta: (Fulton, 46, W.)—Bram Stoker’s 
novel of vampires goes on the boards. Be 
prepared for chills and screams. 

Escare: (Booth, 45, W.)—Galsworthy lets a 
prisoner escape and leaves his return in the 
hands of his actors. With Leslie Howard. 

INTERFERENCE: (Lyceum, 45, E. Mat. Thurs.) 
—In which you watch a murder being cov- 
ered up—almost. 

Marco Mitiions: (Guild, 52, W. Mats. 
Wed., Thurs., and Sat. Not played Fri. and 
Sat., Feb. 17 and 18, while “The. Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” with which it alternates weekly, 
takes the stage.)—A third-rate O’Neill play 
satirizing Marco Polo, dressed into a gor- 
geous spectacle by the Theatre Guild. With 


Alfred Lunt. 
Tue MeERCHANT OF VENICE: (Broadhurst, 


44, W.)—A production which removes a 


good deal of the boredom from the play. 
With George Arliss. 

Paris Bounp: (Music Box, 45, W.)—A 
husband has an affair, a wife has qualms, 
and a marriage goes on. 

Porcy: (Republic, 42, W. 2:40 and 8:40 
P.M.) —The troubles of negro life clamor- 
ously told by the Theatre Guild. 

Tue Racket: (Ambassador, 49, W.)—Chi- 
cago corruption studied at close quarters 
in a duel between a police captain and a 


gang leader. 
Tue Royat Famiry: (Selwyn, 42, W.)— 
© * 





His Honor 


An absorbing comedy of the private life of 
a family of great actors. 

SALVATION: (Empire, B’way at 40.)—World- 
ly promoters kill the faith of a lady revival- 
ist. With Pauline Lord. 

Tue SHANNONS OF Broapway: (Martin 
Beck, 8 Ave. at 45.)—Brilliant flashes of 
wisecracking by the Gleasons in a comedy 
about vaudeville folk. 

Tue Sirent House: (Morosco, 45, W.)—A 
good melodrama in which some villainous 
Chinese try to outwit a clean-cut Britisher 
in his search for a hidden fortune. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE: (Golden, 58, E. No 
Mats. Curtain at 5:30; intermission for 
dinner at 7 :40.)—O’Neill’s characters speak 
their thoughts as well as their speeches in 
this ambitious and much-debated nine-act 
play, which must be seen, if only as an en- 
durance test. With Lynn Fontanne. 

Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW: (Garrick, 35, 
E. Mats. Thurs., Fri., and Sat. Not played 
Mon.)—Basil Sydney, Mary Ellis and 
Shakespeare in modern dress. 

THE TrIAL oF Mary Ducan: (National, 41, 
W.)—tThe death of Mary’s boy friend fol- 
lows her to court. With Ann Harding and 
Rex Cherryman. 

Note: Harry Lauder is amusing, and appears 
at 10 p.m. (matinées at 4). The vaudeville 
preceding him is worth missing. Closing 
Sat., Feb. 25. Knickerbocker, B’way at 38. 
Mats. Wed., Fri., and Sat. 


WITH MUSIC 


ARTISTS AND Mopets: (Winter Garden, 
B’way at 50. 8:25 p.m. Mat. Tues.)—Jack 


Pearl and his intricate accent, and Ted 
Lewis and his band. 
A Connecticut YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 


E.)—The knights of the Round Table go 
jazzy. From Mark Twain’s Story. 
Detmar’s Revers: (Shubert, 44, W. 8:15 
p.M.)—A good routine wisecracking revue. 

With Frank Fay. 

Tue Five O’Crocx Grrev: (44th Street, 44, 
W.)—Mary Eaton and Oscar Shaw in a 
smart musical comedy. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—The Astaires 
dancing to George Gershwin’s music. Also 
Victor Moore. 

GotpEN Dawn: (Hammerstein’s, B’way at 
53.)—East Africa and operetta shaken to- 
gether. 

Goop News: (46th Street, 46 W.)—Humor, 
dancing and music. With Mary Lawlor 
and Inez Courtney. 

Hit tHe Deck! (Belasco, 44, E. Mat. Thurs. 
Closing Sat., Feb. 25.)—The final week of 
this musical success from last season. With 
Louise Groody. 


Lovety Lapy: (Harris, 42, W.)—French 
farce set to music. With Edna Leedom. 
MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)—Ed 


Wynn making himself the whole show. 

Tue Merry Matones: (Erlanger’s, 44, W.) 
—George M. Cohan’s own musical comedy. 
With George M. Cohan. 

My Maryann: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. Mat. 
Thurs.)—The Civil War with Barbara 
Frietchie as the heroine. 

Tue Optimists: (Century Roof, Cent. Pk. 
W. at 62. Mat. Thurs. 2:40 and 8:45 p.m.) 
—George Hassell and Luella Gear in an 
amusing intimate revue. 

Rain oR SHINE: (George M. Cohan, B’way 
at 43.)—The inimitable Joe Cook in a new 
musical comedy. 

Rio..Rita: (Lyric, 42, W.)—Ada May and 
Bert Wheeler putting a lot of funny busi- 
ness in a good musical show. 

RosaLtieE: (New Amsterdam, 42, W.)—Mari- 
lyn Miller and Jack Donahue in a Ziegfeld 
musical comedy. 

Sue’s My Basy: (Globe, B’way at 46.)—Be- 
hind a_ good interference of dancing and 
music, Beatrice Lillie outruns a heavy plot. 

Suow Boat: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat. 
Thurs.)—A superb musical comedy from 
Edna Ferber’s novel. Music by Jerome 
Kern. 

Sunny Days: (Imperial, 45, W.)—“A Kiss 
in a Taxi,” which hasn’t grown any younger 
with the years, but is aided by a pleasant 
score and excellent dancing. 

TAKE THE Arr: (Waldorf, 50, E.)—Will 
Mahoney putting some humor into a mild 
show. 

Sunpay Nicut Sacrep Concert—‘Sacred” 
covering a multitude of variety acts. Qual- 
ity not vouched for. At 8:30 p.m., Winter 
Garden, B’way at 50. 


OPENING OF NOTE 


(Date of opening should be verified because of 
frequent late changes by managers.) 


Our Betters: (Henry Miller’s, 43, E. Opens 
Mon., Feb. 20.)—Revival of Somerset 
Maugham’s comedy. With Ina Claire and 
Constance Collier. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 
* Better dress, but not obligatory. 

THE AMBASSADEURS, 146 W. 57.—A new 
Parisian night club in the old Perroquet 
de Paris. Ideal for dancing. 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—This sea- 
son’s débutantes in a strictly Park Avenue 
atmosphere.* 

Barney's, 85 W. 3.—A good, noisy meeting 
place. 

Cuez Frorence, 117 W. 48.—Florence of 
Paris here with colored entertainers. A bit 
rough. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Ducharne has confined the Entire American 
production of this lovely print to Best’s— 


the 
APPLEBLOSSOM PRINT 


— introduced by the great Paris 
houses at the Spring openings 


Ducharne’s “Appleblos- 
som print” was received 
enthusiastically in Paris 
as one of the most charm- 
ing and effective of the 
new designs, and this 
graceful pattern increases 
the chic of the new 
fashion for femininity. 





The new Nada frock with 
the one-side neckline and the 
fringed bows—in the Du- 
charne print, tanand brown, 
gray and black, and navy, 
red and white. . 49.50 





A tasheen coat in natural, 
navy or black lined with 
the print, and a one-piece 
frock (copy of a Berthe 
model) in the apple-blossom 


printed silk . , 110.00 


Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. 
Paris Palm Beach London 
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Crus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—A smart after- 
theatre crowd usually gathers here.* 

Crus Mrrapor, 7 Ave. at 51.—Moss and 
Fontana and the Johnstons are at this favor- 
ite standby. 

Crus MontTMartTrRE, B’way at 50.—Emil 
Coleman’s orchestra in a pleasant country- 
club atmosphere.* 

Crus RicHMAN, 157 W. 56.—With George 
Olsen and his entertainers—better than 
ever.* 

Heicu-Ho, 35 E. 53.—Rudy Vallee’s Yale 
Collegians at Don Dickerman’s newest 
club.* 

Vitta VENICE, 10 E. 60.—A collegiate atmos- 
phere in which formal dress is required. 
Broapway ATMOSPHERE—We list only a few 
of the more interesting of this type—there 
are a dozen or more. Chez Helen Morgan 
has reopened in the 300 Club, 151 W. 54. 

. Durante, Clayton, and poe are back 
at the Parody Club, 48, W. of B’way. 
Texas Guinan is now at the Salon Royal, 
58, W. of B’way. The Jungle Room, 
201 W. 52, is open again. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE—The County Fair, 54 
E. 9; Chico’s, 245 Sullivan; and Mori’s, 
114 Bleecker, are informal, inexpensive, 
and all that. 

HarLteEM—Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 Ave. 
at 134; Small’s, across the street; The 
Nest, 169 W. 133; Club Ebony, 65 W. 
129; and Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 131, are 
among the best. The later you go the 
better, and do not dress. 

Russ1an ATMOSPHERE—Kavkaz, B’way at 
53; Katinka, 109 W. 49; and Yar (formal 
dress required), 9 E. 54, are worth trying. 
Best Saturday nights. 

Note: The address of the Embassy Club is 
151 EZ. 57. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sunday at 3. Titles 
are listed alphabetically.) 

Drums oF Love: (Liberty, 42, W.)—Well 
staged version of Paolo and Francesca. 
Tue Enemy: (Astor, B’way at 45. 2:45 and 
8:45 p.m.)—Showing that war is hell— 

and very emphatically. 

Tue Jazz Sincer: (Warner’s, B’way at 52. 
2:45 and 8:45 p.m.)—AI Jolson’s marvel- 
lous singing on the Vitaphone redeeming 
a dull movie. 

Tue Last ComManpD: (Rialto, 7 Ave. at 42. 
Performances from 10 a.m. daily.)—Emil 
Jannings in a silly story well produced. 


Simsa: (Earl Carroll, 7 Ave. at 50.)—The 
Martin Johnsons’ trip through Africa well 
photographed. 

Tue Stupent Prince: (Lexington, Lexing- 


ton, at 51. Sat., Feb. 18. Performances 
from 1:20 p.m.)—The last part is ordinary, 
but the first half is charming. 

West Point: (Plaza, Madison at 59. Sat., 
Feb. 18. Performances from 1 pP.mM.)— 
William Haines as a smart boy at the 
Military Academy. 

Wincs: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—War in 
the air beautifully staged and photographed. 
The following are also recommended, if 

you run across them: “The Dove”; ‘The 

Private Life of Helen of Troy”; and “The 

Wizard.” 


ART 
AMRBASSADORS—Mexican paintings, under au- 
spices of Government: Art Center, 65, E. 
56. Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE Exuisit—Annual 
exposition: Fine Arts Bldg., 215 W. 57. 
Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.m., and 8 to 10 p.m. 
weekdays; Sun., 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. 


Ratepxo Barton—His original Contes Drola- 
tiques drawings: Kraushaar, 680 Fifth Ave. 
(above 53). Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. week- 
days. 

CaRNEGIE—Annual hodge-podge of the world’s 
painters, first shown at Pittsburgh, and now 
on a visit to the Brooklyn Museum (Closing 
Sun., Feb. 19). Open 10 a.m. to 5 P.M.; 
Sun., 2 to 6 P.M. 

Percy Crossy—Water colors and drawings 
by the originator of Skippy (Closing Sat., 
Feb. 18): Anderson Galleries, 489 Park 
Ave. (at 59). Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. week- 
days. 

Decas—Drawings of the master tub and 
dance man (Closing Mon., Feb. 20): Du- 
rand-Ruel, 12 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 

Drawincs—Excellent examples of Forain, 
McBey, etc. (Closing Sat., Feb. 18): Fred- 
erick Keppel, 16 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 
P.M. weekdays. 

Ext Greco to Gorva—Magnificent loan collec- 
tion of masters (Opening Sat., Feb. 18): 
Gallery D 6, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays; Sun., 1 
to 6 P.M. 

KuniyosH1I—Retrospective showing of one of 
America’s few individualists: Daniel, 600 
Madison (above 57). Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 

Moperns—At last a roof over their heads. 
New museum dedicated to the living: New 
York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. Open 
9 a.m. to 10 p.m. weekdays. 

O’Keerre—Annual display of color by the 
pioneer of her sex: Stieglitz, Room 303, 
Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Ave. (at 59). 
Open 9:30 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays; Sun., 
2 to 5 P.M. 

Joun S. Sarcent—Drawings by one of the 
great American idols: Grand Central Gal- 
leries, top floor of Grand Central Terminal. 
Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Storrs—Sculpture by one of the few home 
boys who went to Paris and brought back 


something (Closing Sat., Feb. 25): Brum- 
mer, 27 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 

MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 3 and 8:30 p.m. Listing is chronological.) 
RECITALS 
SERGE RACHMANINOFF—AIl seats sold. Stand ! 

Carnegie Hall, Sat. Aft., Feb. 18. 

Rosa PONSELLE AND ALFREDO SAN MaLto— 
La Ponselle where you can see and hear, 
with a good fiddler to help out. Hotel 
Roosevelt, Sat. Aft., Feb. 18. 

ELena GerRHARDT—A tradition that still is 
good. Town Hall, Sat. Eve., Feb. 18. 

BENIAMINO GiGcLiI—Arias, songs, and all the 
rest of it. Century Theatre, Cent. Pk. W. at 
62, Sun. Aft., Feb. 19 

ViapimMir Horow1tz—Recital début 
spectacular pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Eve., Feb. 20 

Maria Kurenxo—One of the best Russian 
sopranos. Town Hall, Wed. Aft., Feb. 22. 

Rosa Low—A soprano to “discover.” Town 
Hall, Fri. Aft., Feb. 24. 

KaTHARINE Bacon—One of the ablest of the 
young pianists. Town Hall, Sat. Aft., Feb. 
25. 


of a 
Mon. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
PHILHARMONIC—Toscanini conducting, unless 
otherwise noted. At Carnegie Hall, Fri. 
Aft., Feb. 17 (2:30); Sat. Morn., Feb. 18 
(10 :30), Children’s Concert (Schelling con- 
ducting) ; Sun. Aft., Feb. 19; Thurs. Eve., 
Feb. 23; Fri. Aft., Feb. 24 (2:30). At 
Tues. Eve., 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
Feb. 

BEETHOVEN SyMPHONY—Zaslawsky conduct- 
ing. Carnegie Hall, Fri. Eve., Feb. 17. 


New Yorx SympHony—Damrosch conduct- 
ing. Mecca Temple, Sun. Aft., Feb. 19. Car- 
negie Hall, Thurs. Eve., Feb. 23; Sat. Aft., 
Feb. 25. 

Frignps oF Music—Bodanzky conducting. 
Town Hall, Sun. Aft., Feb. 19 (4:00). 

New York CuHamMBer Music Society—Hotel 
Plaza, Sun. Eve., Feb. 19. 

PHILADELPHIA OrcHESTRA—Monteux con- 
ducting. Carnegie Hall, Tues. Eve., Feb. 21. 

Emanu Et Cuorr—Saminsky conducting. 
Town Hall, Wed. Eve., Feb. 22. 

Oratorio SocietTy—Stoessel conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, Fri. Eve., Feb. 24—Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah.” 

Harvarp INSTRUMENTAL CLUBs—Town Hall, 
Sat. Eve., Feb. 25. 


OPERA 


METROPOLITAN Opera Company: (Perform- 
ances begin at 2 and 8 P.M. )—Fri. Eve., 


Feb. 17, “Pélleas et Mélisande’’; Sat. Mat.. 
Feb. 18, “Siegfried”; Sat. Eve., Feb. 18, 
“Andrea Chenier”; Sun. Eve., Feb. 19, 
Opera Concert, Bamboschek conducting. 


(Schedule for later dates to be announced.) 


AMERICAN OperA Company: (Gallo Thea- 
tre, 54, W. of B’way. Performances begin 
at 2:30 and 8:15 p.m.)—Fri., Feb. 17, 
“Carmen”; Sat. Mat. and Eve., Feb. 18, 
“Carmen”; Mon., Feb. 20, “Carmen”; 
Tues., Feb. 21, ‘‘Martha’”’; Wed. Mat., Feb. 
22, “Faust”; Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat. Eves., 
and Sat. Mat., Feb. 22, 23, 24 and 25, 
“Martha.” 

ON THE AIR 


N.Y. SympHony Concerts—Damrosch con- 
ducting. Children’s Concert, Fri., Feb. 17, 
at 10 a.m. Regular concerts, Sat., Feb. 18 
and Sat., Feb. 25, at 8 p.m., over WJZ. 

PHILHARMONIC ConcEerRTs—Children’s Con- 
cert (Schelling conducting), Sat., Feb. 18, 
at 11 a.m. Regular concert (Toscanini con- 


ducting). Thurs., Feb. 23, at 8:25 pP.M., 
over WOR. 

Goprrey LupLtow—Violinist, Fri., Feb. 17, 
at 8 p.m., over WJZ. 

NEGRO Spiritu aLts—Hall-Johnson Jubilee 


singers, Mon., Feb. 20, at 9:30 P.m., over 
WEAF. 
SPORTS 
Hockey (PROFESSIONAL)—(AIl games at 


Mad. Sq. Garden, at 8:45 p.m.)—Sun., Feb. 


19, N.Y. Rangers vs. Boston. . Tues., 
Feb. 21, N. Y. Americans vs. Montreal 
Maroons. Thurs., Feb. 23, N.Y. 


Rangers vs. Pittsburgh. 

Hockey (AMATEUR)—Mt. Royal Hotel vs. 
New York A.C. Sat., Feb. 18, at 8:30 p.m., 
at Mad. Sq. Garden. 

Inpoor Poto—(At Squadron A Armory, Mad. 
Ave. at 94. Matches start at 8:30 p.m.)— 
Sat., Feb. 18. Schedule not complete at 
press time. . Sat., Feb. 25, Class A, 
Princeton vs. Squadron A; Class B, Brook- 
lyn Riding and Driving Club vs. Squadron A. 

Inpoor Track—(At Mad. Sq. Garden)—New 
York wi Meet, Mon., Feb. 20, at 8 p.m. 

A.U. Championships (Track and 
Field), — Feb. 25, at 8 P 

Boxinc—(At Mad. Sq. Gentek: Prelimi- 

naries begin at 8 :30 p.m.)—Ace Hudkins vs. 

Sammy Baker, welterweight contenders, 

Fri., Feb. 17. . Jimmy McLarnin vs. 

Sid Terris, lightweights, Fri., Feb. 24. 


OTHER EVENTS 


LecturE—Will Irwin, war correspondent and 
author, on “Tainted Truth, a Study in In- 
ternational Propaganda,” Town Hall, Tues., 
Feb. 21, at 11 a.m. 

CostuME Batt—Annual rout of the Kit Kat 
Club. Fri. Eve., Feb. 24, at Palm Garden, 
306 W. 52. 

[Note that Washington’s birthday (Feb. 22) 

falls on Wednesday.] 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


FTER several months of sub- 
aqueous service, the Holland 
Tunnel seems still to be per- 

forming satisfactorily. It has proved 
tight and able. It is deep enough so 
no ships have foundered on it. You 
dive in from Jersey and, sure enough, 
when you come out you’re in Man- 
hattan. That’s something. But we 
found, after two or three trips, that 
the trouble with the Holland Tunnel 
is, it’s not much fun. There are mo- 
ments when it’s positively dull. We'd 
like to see it take on more of the 
carnival spirit. Couldn’t the tunnel po- 





licemen be supplied with rings for the 
motorists to snatch as they whirl past! 


HE progress of the nicotinization 

of Woman has been interesting 
to watch. Cigarette manufacturers 
have admitted openly that women 
smoke; the railroads have provided la- 
dies’ smoking-rooms on the more ven- 
turesome trains; even the Old 
Lady from Dubuque has learned, 
through hearsay, that smoking occurs 
in both sexes. It strikes us that the only 
party not completely emancipated is 
Woman herself, for we have rarely 
seen a woman smoke on the street, the 
reason being—so our cigarette-bor- 
rowing lady companions advise us— 
that it attracts undue attention and the 
satisfaction isn’t worth the embarrass- 
ment. To be exact, the only times 
women smoke in the street are on the 
sidewalk in front of playhouses during 
intermission, and the three or four 


and 








steps they take getting into or out 
of a cab. We, who have supplied 
literally tens of thousands of cigarettes 


es bi 


to ravenously beautiful smokers, will 
never be convinced of the reality of 
their fag-life until we see one of 
these ladies enjoying a brief siesta on 
a bench in Madison Square, non- 
chalantly smoking. 

Incidentally, any lady desirous of 
learning to smoke in the street should 
know that the finest street in which 
to practice is the old half-abandoned 
mall right behind the Library, where 
a lady may pace and puff, in what 
travel literature might describe as Old 
World Splendor. 


HERE is talk of an elevated 
highway from Seventy-second 
Street to Canal Street on the West 


Side, but the objection has been raised 











moa fh 


that the supporting pillars would be 


in the way of traffic on the water- 
front. The Mayor has been weigh- 
ing the advantages against the disad- 
vantages. Meanwhile, a way out of 
the difficulty suggests itself to us, 
namely, by constructing the highway 
without the use of pillars. Let it be 
hitched to the stars with strands of 
gossamer, the stars being the only 
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logical support on which to pin the 
hope of traffic relief in this imponder- 
able city. (And to think that this comes 
from us, who were once an elevated 
highway believer ourself, until we be- 
gan thinking things out! ) 


UR droll contemporary, Punch, 

has been publishing a series of 
drawings which purport to be based 
on American slang. As always, the 
Englishman’s idea of American speech 
is very funny. We doubt that the 
British will ever catch the flavor of 
it, no matter many visits the 
Prince pays. Probably we don’t catch 


how 


preeay’ 





theirs. T'emperamentally the two peo- 
ples are so far apart as to make the 
language of each untranslatable. How- 
the 
anxious to jest with our quaint tongue, 
earnestly that they 
read the column about Broadway in 
the Evening Graphic, done by Walter 
Winchell. More specifically, we rec- 


ever, if Punch artists are really 


we recommend 


ommend this sentence, from a recent 
issue: ““One of the stem’s better known 
phonies talked out of turn to four 
Chicago gorillas the other dawning 
and spent plenty on water 
squaring himself.” One of our fore- 
bears was the first man off the May- 
flower, but we had to read that sen- 
tence twice ourself. 


gioole 


Ss 
© e 


The Well Dressed Boy 


N a Wall Street office last week we 
twitted a broker friend because his 





“Right from business you can go to 
an evening affair in this same suit.” 





office boy wore spats, whereas he 
didn’t. He immediately replied that 
there was nothing humorous in this 
situation since the latest fashion in all 
the leading houses is for the office boys 
to wear spats. He said we should have 
known about it. Many of the young 
men, he told us, dress for dinner. 


The Home of the Chip 


HIS year is the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the potato chip and 
a resident of Saratoga Springs advises 
us that many of his older neighbors 
are all excited. It seems that the chip 
was invented there, in 1853, and that 
is why it is known, more elegantly, 
as the Saratoga Chip. The discoverer’s 
name was George Crum and there are 
still alive people who remember talk- 
ing to him. We say discoverer rather 
than inventor, because it all came 
about by accident. Crum was a re- 
nowned fisherman and cook in the 
days before the Civil War and, with 
Peter Francis and William Groom 
(co-discoverers, although it was Crum 
who spied the first chip), he was the 
chef at Moon’s Lake House, a fash- 
ionable place to take dinner. 
The three men were filling orders 





in the kitchen when some finicky gen- 
tleman sent in a demand for fried 
potatoes of more delicate dimensions 
than French fried. Perhaps in a spirit 
of sarcasm, Crum or one of the others 
sliced off a piece of potato as thin as 
a wafer and dropped it in the hot fat 
of the frying pan. Then Crum fished 
it out and let it cool. Absently, he 
ate it, and liked it. He tried a few 
more. The other cooks ate and ap- 
proved. Mrs. Cary E. Moon, wife 
of the proprietor of the Moon House, 
was called in. She named the little 
fried potatoes Saratoga Chips and had 
a lot of them cooked and put up in 
white paper cornucopias. They became 
popular at once and with the best peo- 
ple. It grew to be a common sight to 
see fine gentlemen standing at the bar 
at Moon’s, a cold whiskey punch in one 
hand and a cornucopia of chips in the 
other. 

Gay ladies, beautifully dressed, 
were seen returning from Saratoga 
Lake in their victorias daintily nib- 
bling the chips, as recently as the early 
nineties. For such modern ladies as 
may be interested we give the recipe 
for the chips, as they were made in Sar- 
atoga in the old days: Slice the potatoes 
as thin as possible; place them in, very 
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cold water for half an hour; let them 
dry on a white cloth; then dip in very 
hot grease until brown, adding salt. 


Celebrity 
GROUP of men distinguished in 


their connection with aviation 
were in serious discussion at Mitchel 
Field the other day——Giuseppe Bellan- 
ca, Mr. Martine, backer of Chamber- 
lin’s recent endurance flight, Chamber- 
lin himself, and several others—when 
an automobile arrived and delivered a 
large gentleman who wore glasses. 
The newcomer provoked startled ex- 
clamations from a crowd of newspa- 
per photographers who were standing 
about and they all rushed to his side. 
They shook his hand and made much 
of him, and after a few minutes one 
of them escorted him across the field 
toward the group of aviation experts. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “I thought you 
would like to meet Mr. Heenan, 
Peaches Browning’s father.” 


Experience 
NYONE who cares to see the 


American miracle doing its stuff 
should spare ten minutes in Landay’s 
phonograph record emporium during 
one of the rush hours. Not that the 
phonograph records are any better 
there than they are any place else— 
but the confusion is more appalling, 
and the atmosphere is charged with 
more carbon-dioxide. The essence of 
adventure in Landay’s is to be shut up 
with your favorite tune in a hermetic 
four-by-four cubicle, and with glaz- 
ing eyeballs to look about you through 
superheated glass partitions. 

Apparently the desire to hear music 
attacks all classes: mechanics, retired 
subway guards, vice-presidents of the 
Guaranty Trust, stenographers, and 
girls immortalized by membership in 
the Junior League. The appreciation 
of art may be a sensual thing—we 
don’t know. At any rate everybody 
is there. Never was there anything 
in music quite like it. As one enters, 
a sound very much like that which 
alienists describe as existing in the 
heads of certain types of lunatics 
comes to the ears—the muffled sound 
of many, many phonographs. 

“Baby Face,’ please,” one says. 
The record appears; and in an instant 
one is in a cubicle. Dying echoes of 
the former presences—of Djer-Kiss, 
Mitsouki, Herpicide, Havana Cigar, 


and Je Ne Sais Quoi—surround one. 
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It is not to criticize Landay’s to say 
that life is pulsating amazingly not 
only in one’s own but in adjacent cu- 
bicles, 

In one cell is to be seen an elderly 
couple, chancing suffocation together, 
their graying heads bent before the 
majesty of the César Franck sym- 
phony. In the next a débutante is 
being inspired by ““The Man I Love” 
to involuntary Charleston. In the ad- 
joining one, Galli-Curci is trilling to 
an overheated club-like gentleman 
who has forgotten to take off his over- 


“He fought a beautiful war, sir 


coat. No less than three stenographers 
can be seen listening to the Mormon 
Choir, and Ravel, now the vogue, is 
astonishing a fat lady. As to “Baby 
Face,” it is beginning to flat horribly 
—one’s phonograph is running down. 


Handsome 


F not all, certainly a lot is vanity 
with these taxi men. The other 
day a young lady, riding alone, noted 
absently that the photograph of her 
driver was missing. Subsequently, 


y» 


while making change, the chauffeur 
himself noticed it too. Promptly he 
asked his fare if she had it. “Cer- 
tainly not!” she flared. “No offence, 
miss,” he said, “but it’s been lifted so 
often by lady passengers I just thought 
maybe you took it is all.” 


Mr. Washington 


HEN the birthday of the late 
General Washington . arrives 
(and the city discovers it through the 
fact that its banks are closed), civic 
pride swells within us at the 
recollection that the lustrous 
gentleman was once a citizen 
of New York and spent one 
of his natal February 22’s 
right here on our island. It 
was the Presidency that 
brought the general here, and 
took him away, too, for that 
matter. He arrived with great 
pomp on April 23, 1789, and 
was inaugurated a week later, 
taking the oath on a spot at 
Broad and Wall Streets now 
marked by the bronze likeness 

of himself. 

The original idea was to 
erect a great Presidential 
mansion for him on the site 
of the old fort, but before it 
could be built, Philadelphia 
had become the seat of the 
government. In the mean- 
time Postmaster Osgood had 
obligingly moved out of the 
old Walter Franklin mansion 
at 3 Cherry Street and Con- 

appropriated the 
sum of eight thousand dollars 
for its preparation. The 
President and Mrs. Washing- 
ton moved in and spent most 


gress had 


of their New York sojourn 
there. The structure is 
more. In its place stands one 
of the pillars of Brooklyn 
Bridge. 


no 


It was a handsome old 
with open fireplaces 
tiled with blue India china, 
richly carved staircase, and 
But it 
Three 
secretaries, for instance, were 
crowded into 
room, a 


house 


deep window seats. 
was woefully small. 


a single bed- 
situation not made 
any better by the fact that one 
of them was given to writing 
poetry and waking his room- 
mates at midnight to read it 
to them. 

The rooms hardly gave full 





12 
play to Mrs. Washington’s levées on 
Friday nights, either. They were small 
and always overcrowded and the ceil- 
ings were so low that on one occasion 
a Miss Mclvers brought the feathers 
of her head-dress into contact with 
the chandelier and set herself quite 
thoroughly on fire. 


O the general and his “first lady” 
set themselves to house-hunting 


and finally decided on the old Macomb 


mansion at 39 Broadway, thus forc-. 


ing M. Louis Otto, the French minis- 
ter, to seek new quarters. ‘The gen- 
eral’s diary carried frequent refer- 
ences to the forthcoming removal. 
On February 3, 1790, for example, 
he visited the new residence “and di- 
rected that additional stables be built.” 
On February 20 he made another 
trip “in my coach, because it rained.” 
Finally, on February 22, there is this 
entry: “Mrs. Washington, myself and 
the children are removed and lodged 
in our new habitation.” 

There is no reference to any great 
excitement, so the obvious inference is 
that the father of his, and our, coun- 
try spent his only birthday as a citizen 
of New York trying the spinet first 
in this corner and then in that. 


Knotty 


E were alone and afoot 

on Seventh Avenue the 
other morning when a patrol 
wagon dashed to the curb and 
unloaded six policemen, look- 
ing very handsome. A large 
electric sign had become dis- 
lodged and was dangling from 
the second story of a building. 
The cops had arrived to fix it 
and save the lives of citizens. 
They rushed up one flight of 
stairs. We waited. Nothing | 4 
happened. Other people were 4} 
waiting, at a safe distance. ~~ 
Still nothing happened. The 
man next to us, we noticed, was 
smiling. 

“Why don’t they open that 
window and climb out?” we 
asked. 

“Tt’s a spik-issy,” he said. 
“Such a fine bar, too. They 
should be opening that win- 
dow!” 

We climbed the stairs. The 
cops were holding a huddle. 
Nothing happened for two or 
three minutes, so we descended 
and continued to our office, 


happy that our own stint calls for no 
such nice decisions. 


Seemg Things 
HE New Reptile Hall was offi- 


cially opened a few days ago in 
the Museum of Natural History and 
we visited it amidst a group of young- 
sters who kept crying “Good night!” 
and their mothers who kept murmur- 
ing “Mercy!” The place is like that. 
It might be called the Conan Doyle 
Hall, with certain exhibits marked: 
“Strong Influence of Lewis Carroll.” 
Things out of the dead worlds of Sir 
Arthur’s writings and Mr. Carroll’s 
“Looking Glass” are here but you have 
to accept the word of eminent scien- 
tists that they once lived. Place of 
honor goes to the dragon lizards 
which, brought from the Dutch West 
Indies, lived for a while at the Bronx 
Zoo. They look like dinosaurs re- 
duced nine-tenths and, in fact, were 
spotted for dinosaurs by excited trav- 
ellers who saw them rear up on their 
hind legs at a distance and gave the 
Sunday papers an annual feature story 
for ten years until the Museum went 
down and caught a few. 
The largest is nine feet 


long. 


“Here y’are, genuine poils 
—take ’em home to your 





wife.” 


“Give me three.’ 
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Even taking into account the grim- 
ly handsome Sphlenodon, which looks 
exactly like William Boyd in the last 
act of “What Price Glory,” we like 
most the group of fat Brazilian horned 
frogs which have soft velvety black 
and green heads and must have been 
cronies of ‘Tweedledum and his broth- 
er. Some of the exhibits tie up neatly 
with literature, such as the Russell’s 
Viper, which has the title rdle in the 
Sherlock Holmes story, ““The Speckled 
Band,” and the tiny mongoose which 
is the Rikki-tikki-tavi of Kipling’s 
tales. ‘The mongoose is shown snap- 
ping its fingers at a King Cobra, 
which mongooses devote their life to 
chivvying about and killing, thus be- 
coming, in our opinion, the world’s 
bravest animal. 

In one case reposes the world’s larg- 
est frog and although right next door 
is a tiny reptile whose sex life and 
fighting skill are described minutely, 
the sign by the world’s largest frog 
frankly says, “Nothing is known of 
its habits,” thus giving us an example 
of the oddities of scientific research to 
ponder about the rest of our life. All 
the snakes are here, including one with 
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no card telling what it is, and the 
Green Mamba, which is as lovely as a 
jade necklace and as poisonous as the 
devil. The snake that interested us 
most, though, is the Pine Snake, for 
this is the one the lady snake charm- 
ers play with, and it is described as 
harmless and of very gentle disposi- 
tion, the worst it ever does being to 
make a noise like a hot iron plunged 
into water. 

We never go to the Museum but 
we look up two favorite exhibits 
of ours. One is the incredible rac- 
coon bear, a cross between those two 
animals and, we like to believe, a sheer 
figment of the craftsmanship of the 
whimsical doctor who said he found 
one in Tibet. The other is the thirty- 
six-ton siderite which Peary brought 
back from Greenland after two vain 
tries. The sign tells of the immensity 
of the task and relates that the mam- 
moth hunk of almost pure iron was 
finally brought here and given to the 
museum. But how this was done is 
left to our imagination, which never 
fails to be both interested and baffled. 


Bon Ton 


MURAL painter, engaged to 

decorate the apartment of a 
millionaire living in the Fifties, was 
much annoyed by the elevator boy of 
the apartment house, who haughtily 
insisted that the artist was a trades- 
man and therefore must use the ser- 
vice elevator. Finally the painter 
asked him, “Do you happen to know 
of any place near here where I could 
keep my yacht?” The youth didn’t, 
but he now bows the gentleman into 
the tenants’ lift. 


Critic of Art 


MONG the ever-increasing num- 
ber of foreign notables on our 
shores, we wish to make note of one 
man, Meier-Graefe, now guest here 
of E. Weyhe, the art dealer, on a 
pleasure trip that is a present on his 
sixtieth birthday. Meier-Graefe speaks 
no English and is afraid that he can- 
not master enough of the language 
even to make a speech about the sky 
line, so he will probably come and 
go without so much as a Town 
Hall speech or a Sunday newspaper in- 
terview. He has visited nearly every 


country in the world but this is his 
first trip to America. 

Meier-Graefe is not a best seller, 
but wherever art is read about his 
name is known and respected. 


Prob- 


“T his is Lady Al- 
lerton Douglass, 






and that is her husband, and the one in the next cage is 


her sister-in-law, and they don’t get along at all together, 


ably no other man has quite the knowl- 
edge or the command of that knowl- 
edge that this radical German has. 
From the day in 1905 when the Ber- 
liners threw carrots at him for at- 
tacking the idol Boecklin, until now, 
he has followed a straight furrow. 
His large two-volume book, “Modern 
Art,” is the most comprehensive, fear- 
less treatise extant and, if you are in- 
terested in the subject, his book “Van 
Gogh” is as exciting as any novel. 
Meier-Graefe was born at Resitza, 
where his father was stationed in the 
Austro-Hungarian service. He went 
to school in Westphalia, worked in an 
iron foundry in the Ruhr and later 
attended Munich, Zurich and Berlin 
Universities. In 1894 he founded the 
magazine Pan, later getting into a 
row with the publishers over a bad re- 
production of Toulouse-Lautrec. He 
then went to Paris, founded the Paris 
edition of Dekorativ Kunst and wrote 
his first book on the French Impres- 
sionists. Before the threat of war 
drove him back to Germany, he had 
completed books on Manet, Boecklin, 
Hogarth, Marees, Renoir, and Goya. 
During the fighting he was a nurse 
on the eastern front until captured by 
the Russians, who held him prisoner 


, 


until 1916. Since then he has com- 
piled the famous “Van Gogh,” a book 
on Cézanne, Degas, Dostoievsky, and 
several plays. 

Mr. Weyhe will try to persuade the 
critic to see enough of American art 
while here to write a book. about it. 
Meier-Graefe thinks, incidentally, that 
every country has produced great art 
except—Germany. 


Scene: A Courtroom 


A’ attorney is sending around to 
such playwrights as he knows this 
account of a scene in one of our mu- 
nicipal courts, just in case they may 
want to know how it is really done: 

DEFENDANT’s ATTORNEY: Aw, this 
case is a fake all the way through. 

PLAINTIFF’s ATTORNEY: I object! 
I object! I ask Your Honor that that 
outrageous remark be stricken from 
the record! 

Tue Court: 
record, 

DEFENDANT’s ATTORNEY: I con- 
sent that the remark be stricken from 
the record. 

THE STENOGRAPHER: O.K., gents. 
I never put remarks like that in the 
—THE New YorKErRs 


Strike it from the 


record. 
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“Well, I cleaned up a lot o jack on Radio Electric common today.” 


WOOING SONG FOR SIR TOBY 


(AFTER AN EVENING WITH AN ELIZABETHAN ANTHOLOGY ) 


When Phyllis laid her smock to bleach 
Along the hawthorn prickle 
Her senseless linen soon did teach 
My fancy how to tickle: 
Then first methought what pretty charms 
That shift would be enfolding— 
Ah, better for a shepherd’s arms 
To have such jocund holding: 
In every tree the birds cry, Doxy 
Love was never done by proxy. 


The empty wind that puffs her weed 
Is too indifferent squiring: 
More corporal is maidens’ need 
To tumble their attiring. 
The cuckoo tells his leman’s clock 
And summer’s getting weather— 
Ah, speed the day when shirt and smock 
Lie on the hedge together: 
In every tree the birds cry, Doxy 
Loye was never done by proxy. 
—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
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HAPPIEST MAN 


(He had just left the house of the 
loveliest girl in the whole world. She 
had said she would marry him. He 


was walking slowly toward the river.) 


varied. Engaged to be 


married. Two hours ago just 

riding along in a taxi, taking 
her home from a show. Just not think- 
ing about anything in particular. Gosh, 
if ever anything in the world hap- 
pened quickly. And romantically. Sit- 
ting in a taxi outside her house, think- 
ing he was only going to make a date 
to see her next Monday, say good- 
night, and then go home. And then to 
find out she was letting him talk about 
marriage again after she’d said just last 
week that she didn’t want to talk about 
it with anybody for another year at 
least. Then for her suddenly to sort 
of melt that way in the taxi. Gosh. 
Here he was. Engaged. Engaged to be 
married. Just like that. He wondered 
if other men felt this way. Solemn 
and calm. And sort of like having just 
been hit by a truck. 

It was all over now. “Mr. and 
Mrs. James McKindler Scott an- 
nounce the engagement of their. . .” 
Lots of those would go out. That is 
if the whole thing wasn’t just some 
crazy thing he’d imagined. Engaged. 
Engaged to be married. 

He hadn’t frightened her into it. 
And it hadn’t been those cocktails be- 
fore dinner. She’d had only two, any- 
way, and they must have worn off at 
the theatre. No, she knew what she was 
doing and meant it all right. She was 
twenty-three years old and no senti- 
mental fool. She’d just made up her 
mind, decided she loved him, and had 
said so. That was all. Said so beauti- 
fully. He hoped to God everything 
would turn out all right. He’d loved 
her for over a year, hadn’t he? Well, 
then. Everything was bound to turn 
out all right. They'd talked for two 
hours and got everything settled, 
hadn’t they? Well, then. 

Why didn’t he feel a little hap- 
pier? He ought to feel swell. Two 
hours ago he’d felt swell, hadn’t he? 
Sitting there, looking at her and hold- 
ing her little hand and telling himself 
how sacred it was, and how he must 
never do anything to hurt the lovely, 
trusting girl beside him. Probably 


it was just his peculiar temperament 
to feel this way. She’d been a lot more 
sensible than he was when they went 
into the house to talk about it. She’d 
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cried out there in the taxi, but inside 
she was twenty times as sensible about 
it as he was. It was just the shock 
of it. Why, of course, that was all 
that had made him feel funny. Just 
the suddenness. “Iwo hours ago, a 
carefree, useless, rudderless fellow 
taking a girl home. And then sud- 
denly engaged. Engaged to be mar- 
ried. To that same girl. 


HE seemed like a different person 

when they sat down in the living- 
room knowing they were engaged to 
each other. Even before they sat down. 
Just as they’d come into the room. 
The room he’d talked to her in and 
argued with her in so many times. It 
was like walking into a room with a 
stranger. And when he kissed her it 
seemed as if he was kissing a stranger. 
Even her hair seemed a different color. 
He’d never noticed it was so reddish 
before. A beautiful reddish shade. 
Not altogether reddish, but cer- 
tainly not as brown as it had 
seemed lots of times. It was a 
little reddish, though. 

He’d felt happy then, hadn’t 
he? Well, then, what the hell 
was he feeling so depressed about 
now! He must be crazy to be 
feeling this way. He loved her, 
didn’t he? He was engaged to 
her, wasn’t he? Well, then. He’d 
have to stop letting any thoughts 
like that come into his head. A 
fine way for a sane man thirty- 
three years old to think. A man 
who'd been hoping for just this 
for nearly a year. 

He’d get himself organized a 
little better if he’d turn his mind 
to pleasanter things. Think about 
how lovely she looked tonight. 
With that new reddish tint in 
her hair. Reddish-haired people 
are supposed to have violent tem- 
pers. Well, that certainly couldn’t 
be said about her. “I’ve been 
cross with you and lost my tem- 
per, darling, but I think that was 
due to the fact that I felt sub- 
consciously you were a threat 
against my safety. I didn’t have 
sense enough to see that I was 





“Oh, dear, we nev- 
er got those postage 
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Year’s Eve, didn’t it? The poor kid 
had just been running away from 
something in her subconscious mind. 
Sure. Temper. He'd been the one 
with the temper. 

How had that New Year’s Eve fight 
started? It had been his fault; he 
knew that now. Look at it that way 
and it would explain itself. Not her 
temper; Ais temper. Her saying, “For 
God’s sake go away from me,” for 
instance. ‘That was when he tried 
to take her home. It was around four- 
thirty, and she’d said earlier that she 
didn’t want to stay late. 

That’s what had confused him. 
He’d thought then she’d had a little 
temper. Now it was all very plain. 
All along he’d thought that he’d got 
sore because she’d got sore. That was 
a mistake. That was the mistake. He’d 
said, “Want to go home?” in an angry 
way. That was the answer. Sure. 

Now that everything was fixed it 
would just be a question of time be- 
fore he’d be able to solve all their dif- 
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confused and really wanted to stamps.” 

marry you all the time.” That e e 

certainly was a good explanation, 

wasn’t it? A girl that could fig- ferences that way. Wouldn’t it? 


ure out a thing like that had a pretty 
good mind, hadn’t she? It certainly 
explained the fight they’d had New 





W ouldn’t it? Wouldn’t the feeling of 
responsibility for her happiness make 
him fairer about everything? Sure 
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it would. It did in this case, didn’t it? 
Sure it did. That was the answer. 
Sure. 

There was no use walking any fur- 
ther. Hell, everything would turn out 
all right now. He’d turn around here. 
That cop must think he was crazy 
turning around suddenly as if he were 
going to a fire. Oh, to hell with the 
cop. The cop probably hadn’t even 
noticed him. He could look over his 
shoulder and see. The cop was still 
looking at things in that shop win- 
dow. Hadn’t noticed him at all. To 
hell with the cop. The cop couldn’t 
have done anything anyway. A man 
can turn around and go back home if 
he wants to. He wasn’t a thief or a 
gunman or anything. He probably 
looked kind of funny, though, turn- 
ing around like that. Oh, well. Might 
as well go home. It seemed a little 
warmer. 


HE was probably in bed and asleep 

by now. Or maybe she was awake, 

too. Maybe she was still sitting on the 
sofa, puzzled and stunned, too. He’d 
walk a little faster. It was two o’clock. 
He’d get home and call her up. Where 
was the phone in her house? ‘There 
was one in the pantry, he remembered. 
Might be an extension upstairs, too. 
Yes, of course there was. Remember 
her mother or somebody answering at 
the same time the maid did, last week? 


“He is, without a 
doubt, the fore- 
most thinker of the 


day. At least, 1 consider that he is.” 


Two o’cleck. It might ring upstairs, 
too. Maybe she was asleep. 

Of course she’d be asleep. What was 
the matter with him, anyway? She’d 
told him that she was happy and was 
going to sleep. She’d said she was go- 
ing up to bed. My God, was he go- 
ing crazy? Couldn’t he remember 
things he’d heard an hour ago? 

All he ought to do now was get a 
little calm and go home and go to 
bed, too. Sure. Everything was all 
right. Everything was fine. ‘They 
were engaged. He loved her and she 
loved him. Everything would be 
fine. 

They both had the same viewpoint 
on nearly everything. That’s what 
they’d both remarked, and realized 
would be an enormous help just a 
couple of hours ago. Well, then. 
They’d get along all right. Any two 
people who feel the same way about 


life and can laugh at things together 


aren’t going to have any trouble. 
What a fantastic idea, thinking she 
had a temper. He had the temper. It 
was just up to him to watch it now. 
Watch it all the time. And see that 
it never broke up their happiness. 
That’s all that could break it up. She 
was lovely and beautiful and he loved 
her. Maybe she wasn’t beautiful in a 
magazine cover way, but she was beau- 
tiful. It was a beauty that held him. 
Yes, and apparently held a couple of 
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other birds, too. Oh, boy, when they 
found out. That damned broker would 
certainly learn at last that . . . What 
did he care what the broker thought? 

He loved her. And she loved him. 
That’s all that was important. Maybe 
it wasn’t too late to call her up at 
that. No, better not. 

They were engaged. Engaged to be 
married. ‘That was the whole thing. 
No need to get frightened or any- 
thing over it. Just be calm. 

There was his house. It was get- 
ting a little colder. Snow tomorrow 
probably. Wonder if she’d want to 
live here. Gosh, that would have to 
be settled soon. Oh, well. Lots of 
time to talk of that sort of thing. 
Maybe he hadn’t better call her up, 
after all. Poor kid, she would be try- 
ing to get to sleep, anyway. No use 
disturbing her. Of course not. Phone 
her tomorrow. 

Calmly going up in an elevator 
just as he’d done hundreds of times. 
He probably didn’t seem changed a 
bit to the elevator man. Gosh! En- 
gaged. It was something like having 
just been fired out of a cannon, too. 
Oh, well. 

My God, he did really love her, 
didn’t he? Didn’t he? 

Of course he did. Here was his 
floor. He was just a little unstrung. 
That was all. Engaged. Engaged to 


be married. —Marc ConneEe.t_y 
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HE No-Trump Speakeasy 

provides a table at which you 

can play bridge and a cock- 
tail called the No-Trump which 
is nothing but a plain Manhat- 
tan. The bridge room is the 
first of a suite in an old house 
east of Fifth Avenue in the 
Sixties. One of the other 
rooms is furnished with wick- 
er furniture and kept fairly 
light. People are put in it to 
recuperate. The third and larg- 
est room is full—conventional 
speakeasy atmosphere, consisting 
of darkness, sofas, cigarette 
butts, and whispers. Because 
the customers can’t see each 
other they have the illusion that 
they can’t be overheard. 

“T don’t see how you stand 
it,” says a hoarse, adolescent 
voice, “I swear I don’t.” 
“Well, it’s pretty tough all 
right. You know the old man 
wrote me and said, ‘if you 
don’t come home this week I'll 
stop your allowance,’ so I had 
to go up for the weekend. For 
two days I didn’t get a sniff 
of it. One cocktail before din- 
ner. I used to go to bed and lie 
there shivering. .. .” 

From the other room comes 
the sound of cards and some 
one saying “the rest are mine.” On the 
sofa by the door in the dark room are 
a man who can’t be seen and a girl 
who has a rhinestone ornament on her 
shoulder; on another sofa, a middle- 
aged man with a silver belt-buckle and 
two women, whose rings and cigarettes 
make points of light in the brown 
gloom. The ends of sentences float 
up. 
“So Keepleheimer came to me. . . 
Please don’t. . . . So anyway the 
judge said to the coon. . Three 
hearts . . . please don’t, now, don’t. 

I said ‘Keepleheimer, I couldn’t 
do it. I couldn’t work for a shoe- 
house I couldn’t respect.’ . . . Please 
don’t, now, Harry, you know what 
you. . . . So when the plumber saw 
she had no... . Four diamonds... . 


All right, Pl go. All right. I never 
should have come in_ here with 
Wisse 


A pair of large, fair-haired, florid 
Irishmen own this place in partner- 
ship. One is called George and the 
other Murphy. It is hard to tell them 
apart unless you know that George is 
usually on during the day and Murphy 
only at night. They mix the drinks 


SPEAKEASY NIGHTS 


on a kitchen table in a cubbyhole be- 
hind the bridge room. 

Their liquor is nothing to write 
home about. Standard six-dollar boot- 
leg Scotch and two-dollar gin. They 
charge a dollar a drink. But beside 
the comfort of the chairs and the 
chance to play bridge and listen to 
conversations one other feature recom- 
mends this speakeasy—its library. In 
a large wall bookcase in the wicker- 
furnished room is a collection of 
books, “Tom Brown at Rugby,” 
“The Second Jungle Book,” “The 
Principles of Algebra,” “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes.” 

If you want to read, George, the 
afternoon proprietor, will never 
bother you. He is a reader himself. 
At five o’clock a waiter from the res- 
taurant next door brings him his sup- 
per. George puts the tray on a bridge 
table and props a tabloid paper up in 
front of him. His jaws work hard 
chewing and his lips work reading. 


He drinks milk. 


HE Circus Speakeasy was start- 
ed by a man named Ben Stallin 





- 
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who travelled for twenty-one 

years with the Ringling Circus. 

€ was successively a stake-driver, 
,..- a barker for Elize the Headless 
Woman, a provision buyer, and 
finally head of the cook-tent 
and supervisor of a dining-tent 
in which the Ringling brothers 
dined when they were with the 
show. He always wanted to 
save up money enough to buy 
a saloon. Prohibition spoiled 
that, so he started a speakeasy 
instead. 

The best thing about Ben 
Stallin’s speakeasy is the lions. 
There are a dozen of them 
painted almost lifesize on the 
walls of the barroom, against 
a black wall paper that makes 
them look as if they were 
prowling out on a jungle night. 
The lion in the middle crouch- 
es down and stares straight out, 
like those outside the Public 
Library but more lively. The 
others lie dozing or sleeping— 
one is scratching his mane with 
his hind leg, and one in the 
corner is sitting up and begging 
like a dog. Whenever you take 
a drink you practically have 
your head in a lion’s mouth. 
After a few highballs you be- 
gin to feel like Daniel. 

Ben Stallin hired a young Dutch- 
man, one of the best painters in New 
York, to make the lions. The artist 
wanted to bring out the circus idea 
more tastily—he suggested having a 
ring on each of the three walls, with 
a ringmaster, trained horses, seals, 
elephants, and soon. But Ben-wanted 
lions and nothing else. In the circus 
he had looked at the lions every day 
and admired them greatly. He had 
never had anything to do with them, 
but I think that little by little he had 
come to regard the dusty-smelling, 
yellowish animals as symbols of pow- 
er and good luck. 

Ben had other for his 
speakeasy and he found a symbol for 
that too. On the big mirror over 
the bar he pasted the dollar that was 
paid for the first drink he sold here. 
Except for the lions and a bowl of 
oranges, it is the only decoration. 
When anyone asks for credit the bar- 
tender just jerks his finger at that 
dollar bill. 

The place is a favorite with young 
men who like to drink in the after- 
noon. Some of them come from a 
college club a few doors down the 


one idea 























“How do I look, 
“Very nice, dear.” 
“NICE!” 


street. Around five and six o’clock 
there is always a heavy run on Ben’s 
dry Martinis. He is supposed to serve 
the best dry Martinis in New York. 
Anyway, the olives he puts in them are 
bigger than anyone else’s olives. 
There’s no doubt about it. They are 
the biggest olives in New York. 
Short, thick-jawed, and formal, 
with a manner like a banker and 
knuckles so big they look like knobs 
of white wood strung together, Ben 
Stallin moves around among his 
clients. A boy comes behind him, 
carrying a fountain pen and a thick 


Grandma?” 


ledger, and whenever Ben is intro- 
duced to a newcomer he makes him 
repeat his name and address so that the 
boy can get it in the book. “In case 
I might not be here, so you could get 
in,” he explains. “Can I stand you 
a little drink at the bar? My expense.” 
. . « The glasses rise and fall... . 
“Yes, I was twenty-one years with 
Ringling. .. .” He wants to talk about 
it, doesn’t know where to begin, stares 
at his glass, shuts up. .. . On the black 
wall over his head the yellow lions 
yawn and prowl.... 

—Niven Buscn, Jr. 
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THE SOFT HEART 


I would a problem state, 
So lend 2 brain observant 
And ready wit— 
Now this is it: 
To chance attachments fervent, 
To woman’s tricks, 
To passion’s pricks 
A friend of mine is servant. 


This miserable soul 
By ladies’ fond attendance, 
By rounded hip, 
Seductive lip, 
Is shorn of independence; 
Love’s least halloo 
Will tempt him to 


Impulsive condescendence. 


His burning fire within, 
All loveliness enhancing, 
Can make a face 
Quite commonplace 
To him appear entrancing; 
And simple me- 
Diocrity 
Seem excellent romancing. 


A badly-jointed leg, 
Through over-anxious passion 
Will seem to him 
A perfect limb; 

A bosom out of fashion 
His eye of love 
Sees worthy of 
An olive-skinned Circassian. 


So tell me if you can 
And prithee make no jest of it, 
Should he eschew 
The amorous hue- 
And-cry, and all the rest of it; 
Or full of glee 
Like you and me 
Make jolly well the best of it? 
—FILLMorE Hype 


HOOPLA DEPARTMENT 

That Mrs. Coolidge is fond of light, 
as well as more serious reading, was 
evidenced by the fact that an open copy 
of THE New Yorker lay on the seat in 
her compartment on the private car while 
it was at the Miami station —Miami 
Daily News. 
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Hugo Klose, watchmaker, has con- 
structed what he claims to be the small- 
est electromotor in the world. It is 
about two-thirds the size of an ordinary 
pea. “I had to choose my material care- 
fully,” Klose said —The Sun. 


He certainly chose his subject at 
random, though. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


WAS at a dinner party the other 

night at which one of the guests, 

as guests generally do, began to 
tell an old story of his, already known 
to us all. 

“What you say of India,” he said, 
“reminds me of a rather remarkable 
experience of mine in California... .” 

“Oh, James,” interrupted his wife, 
“please don’t tell that old story over 


again.” 
The narrator, a modest man, 
blushed and came to a stop. There 


was a painful silence which lasted for 
some moments. Then somebody said, 
“Speaking of Mayor Thompson of 


LITTLE-KNOWN 


“SPEAKING OF INDIA~” 


make up mew stories. If we could, 
we'd black our faces, call ourselves 
coons and draw a hundred dollars a 
night in a New York revue. 

““Moreover—listen to this as a sec- 
ond point. An old story has certain 
great advantages over a new one. 
There’s no strain in listening to it. 
You know just when it is all coming, 
and you can slip in an extra oyster 
and bite off an extra piece of celery 
in between the sentences, take a drink 
of dry ginger ale and be all set for 
the big laugh at the end. 

“And get this also—if you don’t 
have stories at a dinner table some- 
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Chicago...” and 
the party went 
on again. 

But the inci- 
dent left behind 
it a problem in 
my mind. Should 
a wife, or should 
a wife not, inter- 
rupt her husband 
to stop him tell- 
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body will start statistics. And statistics 
are worse than stories in the ratio of 
eight to one. There is, you must re- 
member, a certain type of man, who 
goes round filling himself up with 
facts. He knows how many miles of 
railway track there are in the United 
States and the number of illiterates in 
Oklahoma. At any dinner party this 
man may be there: if he is, conversa- 
tion turns into a lecture. Worse still 
there may be two of these men. If 
there are, conversation becomes argu- 
ment.” 

Now, this is the worst of all. Argu- 
ment at a dinner party ruins the 
whole evening for everybody. One 
man says something—let us say, about 
the Civil War—and some one else con- 
tradicts him. “You’ll pardon me,” he 
says and they’re off. They start po- 
litely. In two minutes they are speak- 
ing with warmth. In four minutes 
they hate one another worse than hell. 
First they ask themselves to pardon one 
another. Then they begin referring 
one another to books—‘“Pardon me,” 
says one, “if you consult any history 
of the war, you'll see that Lincoln 
never meant to set free the slaves.” 
—“Excuse me,” says the other, “if 





you consult any biography of Lincoln 
you'll see that he did... 

Now you notice that this point about 
Abraham 


» 


can’t be settled 
without at least a 


Lincoln 




















ing one of his 
wearisome old 





stories... 
















If the husband 
could speak (most husbands are in- 
articulate) he could certainly put up 
a good defense. He could say: 

“My dear Martha, you think this 
an old story. But if you knew some 
of the ones that will be told by the 
other men if I don’t tell this, you’d 
think it brand new. You think the 
story wearisome for you. But their 
wives think their stories wearisome for 
them. All the stories we are all going 
to tell tonight are old. Of course they 
are. What do you think we are— 
Shakespeare? We can’t sit here and 


year’s work in a 
library—and not 
even then. 

So the argu- 
ment gets warm- 
The oppo- 
nents refé¢r one 
another to books, 
then they tell one 
another to go to 
Washington and 
hunt it up for 
| themselves. 
Finally they 


er. 







































tell one another to go to hell. Mean- 
time there is a maid behind one of 
them trying to give him creamed 
celery out of a dish which he keeps 
knocking over, and a maid pouring 
hot asparagus with drawn butter over 
the other one’s shirt front. 

And the dinner party is a failure. 
Those two men will carry their quar- 
rel right on after the men are left 
alone; they’ll fetch it up to the library, 
they’ll keep it all through bridge and 
take it home with them. 

Think how much softer and easier 
if some one had said: “Talking of 
California, reminds me of an episode 
in India. . . .” How quietly the as- 
paragus would have circulated then. 

And there is more to it than that. 
There is, it seems to me, a sort of 
humble pathos surrounding the gentle 
story-teller wanting to get his little 
anecdote in, and generally having to 
try several times for an opening. 

He begins among the oysters. 

“Speaking of India, . . .” he says. 
But a wave of general conversation 
washes over him. 

Somewhere in the middle of the 
fish, there is a lull in the talk and 
again he says, “Speaking of India,...” 
“Now you really must have some of 
that fish,” interrupts his hostess. And 
a burst of talk about fish blows his 
topic into nothingness. He tries at the 
roast. “Speaking of India, . . .” he 
says, and a maid drops gravy over him. 

And at last, at the happy last, he 
gets a real chance, “Speaking of India, 
...” he says, and then his wife breaks 
in with “Oh! James!” 

Madam, do you think it’s fair? 
It is, of course, a great trial for 
a brilliant woman 
like you to have to 
drag round a hus- 
band like him. Of 
course, he’s a dud. 
You ought really to 
have married either 
Bernard Shaw or 
Mussolini. 

But you didn’t. 
You just married an 
ordinary plain man 
like the rest of us, 
with no particular 
aspirations to be a 
humorist, or a ra- 
conteur, or a diseur, 
or anything of the 
sort: anxious just to 
take some little part 
in the talk about 
him. 





So, next time when he begins 
“Speaking of India, . . .” won’t you 
let us hear what it was that happened 
there? —STEPHEN LEAcock 


THE STORY OF A 
SUPERFILM 
[AS TOLD IN ADVERTISEMENTS | 

(First Week:) 

ONSLAUGHT 

With JoHNn Grpson 
A MOVIE THAT DARES TO SHOW WAR 

AS IT REALLY Is 


Astounding courage was required in 
the little group of men who con- 
ceived this stark, realistic tran- 
scription of War’s Terrors and 
Dared to Produce It. 

STARK ... REALISTIC . . . GRIPPING 


“This is no picture for those who 
love war. It is hot from Hell.”— 
Van Wyck Vechten. 


(Second Week:) 
JOHN GIBSON 


in 
ONSLAUGHT 
With Itya De Pytta 


John Gibson has never been more 






































“Pm afraid that you are going to 
have to increase my allowance, Pater. 





appealing than in this picture with 
all the Romance of air-raids, can- 
nonading, revelry by night. A thrill- 
ing transcription of what happens 
to the Souls and Bodies of Men 
and WOMEN in War. 


“For those who love . . . It is hot.” 
—Van Wyck Vechten. 


(Third Week:) 
JOHN GIBSON AND ILYA DE 
PYTTA 
in 
ONSLAUGHT 
The screen’s greatest lovers in a 
throbbing story of Love’s Ecstasy 
and Sacrifice, with the distant can- 
nonade of war-torn France as a 
background. 
THRILLS ... LOVE... ADVENTURE 
One Thousand Airplanes in Action 


“Love . . . Hot."—Van Wyck 
Vechten. 


(Last Week:) 


ILYA DE PYTTA 
in 
ONSLAUGHT 
With JoHn Grpson 


See her night of mad orgy in a 
Belgium castle ruled by a depraved 
War Lord. See the wine-crazed 
dancing girls, the sex-mad debauch 
of the invading hordes! Her Kiss 
Made Men Forget the Battle 
Front! 

You must not miss Ilya de Pytta, 
that great, voluptuous, alluring star 
in her greatest photoplay. 

LOVE ... ACTION . . . PASSION 

Romance of War Behind the Lines 


“Hot.”—Van Wyck Vechten. 
—JAMEs THURBER 


The wedding of Mr. Martin Walther 
and Miss Alvina Rau took place at the 
Baptist church Tuesday, with Rev. O. 
Eymann officiating. Mrs. Eymann sang 
a solo, “God Will Take Care 
of You.” The groom was a 
former butcher in  Linton.— 
Emmons County (N. D.) Rec- 


ord. 

A fact Mrs. Eymann evi- 
dently took into considera- 
tion. 


Despite the persuasions of the 
American consul in Bombay, 
Miss Nancy Ann Miller of 
Seattle is going to turn Hindu 
and marry the former Mahara 
jah of Indore, who already has 
several wives.—The World. 





Perhaps it’s just her love 


Women are beginning to notice me,” of Indore sports, 














F anyone ever tells you the story 
of Nelson Doubleday and the 
giraffes, you may set it down as 

a myth. The newly-elected president 
of the newly-united publishing house 
of Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., never was nourished on giraffe’s 
milk, although he himself has been 
known to say so facetiously, and the 
story still lingers on to taunt him. 
The truth is that Nelson Doubleday 
grew to be six feet five inches tall as 
a result of a series of illnesses which 
kept him in bed, as a youngster, for 
the better part of four years. Most 
of his growing up was done lying 
down. When they finally let the 
convalescent out at the age of nine- 
teen, he was a gangling youth, as tall 
as he is today at thirty-eight, but short 
a good many of the two hundred 
pounds which he now nonchalantly 
parades. The business of bringing 
him up to weight—and incidentally 
making a publisher of him—began in 
those pre-salad days. 

Frank N. Doubleday was deter- 
mined that Nelson, his only son, 
should one day carry on the business 
which he and S. §. McClure founded 
in 1907 and in which Walter Hines 
Page later became a distinguished part- 
ner. It does not appear that Nelson 
shared his father’s desire. He had 
not been an outstanding student at 
school, partly because he didn’t like 
work, partly because his numerous ill- 
nesses cut in on his schooling. His 
only attempt to enter college ended at 
N.Y.U. when it developed that he 
wasn’t physically fit for the freshman 
grind. 

As a boy he met Rudyard Kipling, 
whose books his father published in 
America. A close friendship sprang 
up. Kipling to him became Uncle 
Rud, and so Nelson calls him to this 
day. Indeed there is a legend that the 
“Just So Stories” were originally 
penned in the form of letters to young 
Doubleday when he was a boy. It 
was not exactly that way, but Nelson, 
I am told, read and liked a magazine 
story of Kipling’s about “How the 
Rhinoceros Got His Skin,” and prompt- 
ly wrote Uncle Rud asking him to do 
some more about how the leopard got 
his spots, the elephant his trunk and 
all that. Thus the “Just So Stories” 
were born. Nelson has visited Kip- 
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GROWN IN GARDEN CITY 












ling in England 
and they are on 
the chummiest 
of terms. He 
knows some rare 
verses which 
Kipling has 
never even set 
down on _ paper 
and has_ been 
known to recite 
them on _ occa- 
sion. 






ROM earli- 

est days Nel- 
son Doubleday 
has been a play- 
fellow. He sport- 
ed a .22 calibre 
rifle when other 
boys of his age 
had to be content 
with air guns. 
He played with 
that gun, inci- 
dentally, until a minor accident made 
disarmament seem advisable. When 
he attended the Friends’ School 
on Stuyvesant Square, after hours 
found him more often than not on the 
roof of the Doubleday home in Six- 
teenth Street, from which elevation pa- 
per bags filled with water could be 
conveniently dropped on the heads of 
passers-by. 

The spirit of play sought new out- 
lets as the years advanced. He de- 
veloped an adolescent passion for fast 
motor cars and fast motor boats 
and has owned a string of each. One 
of his unsatisfied desires is to drive a 
car in arace. Not so many years ago 
he went on a business trip to Chicago, 
driving alone in a brand-new car. On 
getting there he drove the car into a 
garage and left it to be sold for what- 
ever they could get. He just didn’t 
like the car. 

The first year Tom Sopwith came 
here, Nelson slipped away to Nassau 
Boulevard to take a flight with the 
famous English airman. It took nerve 
to do that in those days. They went 
up and came down in somewhat pre- 
cipitous fashion, whereupon the Dou- 
bleday family forbade the scion of the 
house to do any more of that sort of 
thing. Nevertheless, he has done some 
flying. During the war he served in 







































Nelson Doubleday 









the Naval Air 
Force, but it hap- 
pened that he 
was stationed in 
Washing- 
ton, where the 
job did not re- 
quire leaving the 
ground. How- 
ever, Nelson did 
go up now and 
again. 


IS breaking 
into the 
publishing _ busi- 
ness began by 
way of a job as 
a messenger in 
his father’s es- 
tablishment, at 
that time in New 
York. The ex- 
periment, to 
speak plainly, was 
almost a com- 
plete flop. He 
didn’t like it and 
got out. The 
family by this 
time had moved 
to Oyster Bay on Long Island. 
Not far from his home, Nelson 
Doubleday rented a room and 
opened an office—he had evolved a 
scheme which promised more thrills 
than running errands in a publishing 
house. He was going to sell back 
numbers of magazines at cut rates. 
He didn’t call it that. Euphemistical- 
ly he called it a “deferred subscrip- 
tion” business. It was simply a 
scheme to buy magazines that come 
back from the newsstands unsold and 
then offer them to the public a little 
late but at very reduced prices. Nelson 
offered the magazine publishers two 
dollars a hundred pounds for back 
numbers—twice as much as they could 
get for these same back numbers if 
sold as old paper. He soon had a string 
of monthly publications on his list and 
built up a surprisingly large business. 
It has been said he made as much as 
twenty thousand dollars a year selling 
deferred subscriptions, though this 
figure may be an exaggeration. Then 
during the war Congress stepped in 
and changed the postal rates on 
periodicals and the deferred subscrip- 
tion business died for want of profit. 

In his next venture, Doubleday was 
more fortunate. This was the estab- 
lishment of what was called Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., with headquarters in 
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COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 


an abandoned barn in Oyster Bay. 
The idea now was to purvey literature 
to the people on the mail-order plan— 
send no money, just cut this coupon, 
etc. 

Physically there: was no connection 
between the Oyster Bay plant of Nel- 
son Doubleday, Inc., and the Garden 
City plant of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
However, some of the books which the 
son proceeded to merchandise in a 
series of lurid full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements were volumes from the 
remnant shelves in Garden City, such 
as “The Pocket Nature Library,” 
“The Pocket University,” and “Forty 
Thousand Quotations.” From the 
Garden City plant, too, came the orig- 
inal of “The Book of Etiquette,” 
easily Nelson Doubleday’s outstanding 
sales achievement. 

The forerunner of “The Book of 


Etiquette” was an “Encyclo- 





Garden City shelf. Much of the 
contents was out of date, dealing 
with such dainty matters as how to 
step in and out of a buggy correctly. 
Nevertheless Nelson had an idea he 
might be able to sell the book. He 
sought out a live advertising agency, 
and a test ad was prepared and placed 
on the back page of the New 
York Times Sunday Book 
Review. Doubleday didn’t 
write the ad himself. It 
was the brain-child of a girl 
employed in the agency. Her 
name was Lillian Eichler, 
and it was her first big ad. 
To the pleasant surprise of 
everybody, the response to this first call 
was instant and enormous. Nelson 
Doubleday’s mail literally was flooded 
with coupons. He had, in the ver- 
nacular of the trade, “got something.” 

He moved from the old barn 


pedia of Etiquette,” a Double- to larger rooms, on Oyster 
day, Page publication, written ; ) Bay’s Main Street and had the 
by someone who signed herself oe " % Encyclopedia rewritten and 
Emily Holt. The Encyclo- » brought up-to-date by Miss 


pedia wasn’t selling 
well, if at all. A hun- 
dred or so copies still 
gathered dust on the 





Eichler herself; thus 
was born “The Book of 
Etiquette.” This was 
in 1920, and for four 
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glorious and highly profitable years 
the sale of the book was one of 
the wonders of the publishing world. 
It required advertising that was “hot” 
and at times pretty lowbrow to put 
etiquette over. There was, for in- 
stance, the ad beginning, “Why She 
Cried After the Ceremony,” featur- 
ing a distressed bride in tears because 
of some social blunder she had com- 
mitted. “What’s Wrong With This 
Picture?,” “Should She Ask Him 
In?,” “Again She Ordered Chicken 
Salad!,” “What If This Happened 
To You?,” and “The Price She Paid 
for One Little Mistake,” were other 
notable contributions to culture. 

Not much of the actual composi- 
tion of these appeals fell to the lot of 
Nelson Doubleday. But he did at 
times collaborate in their production, 
and they all went out with his O.K. 
He was enough of a psychologist to 
know how people feel when they do 
not choose the right fork. 


OUBLEDAY unloaded more than a 

million etiquette books before 
the campaign was allowed to languish. 
Two things impressed him in the 
course of this feat. One was the basic 
honesty of the good folk with whom 
he was doing business. Seventy-five 
per cent of them sent their money 
after getting the book. The rest re- 
turned the book within the time limit 











—barring a negligible few who kept 
the book and never paid. The other 
was the simple, almost childlike, faith 
of these same people. They began writ- 
ing personal letters of inquiry to him. 
Could he tell them about this or that 
fine point of conduct? Just what 
should they do in this or that situation? 
Almost overnight, Nelson Doubleday 
found himself the arbiter of etiquette 
for countless thousands of honest, if 
uncouth, citizens. 

It amused him. He had gone into 
the thing on a lark, almost, and here 
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were a million or more people all tak- 
ing him very seriously. To him the 
funniest part of it all was that he 
never had read “The Book of Eti- 
quette” himself—and hasn’t to this 
day. “I sell books, I don’t read ’em,” 
is a phrase he uses. 

The career of Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., came to an end when the father, 
noting well how successful its head 
had been, persuaded him to sell out to 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The enter- 
prise thus became a department in the 
Garden City publishing house, and 
Nelson was taken into the firm, later 
becoming its vice-president. In that 
capacity, he has specialized in the mail- 
order end, pro- 
moting sales of 
sets of Wilde, 
O. Henry, Kip- 
ling and Conrad 
through national 
advertising cam- 
paigns. 

When = some- 
one asked him 
the object of the 
merger which 
brought together 
his father’s pub- 
lishing house and 
the George H. ; 
Doran Company, 

Nelson made a ‘1 
characteristic an- 7 f 
swer: “To sell 

more _ books.” 

The vastness of the undertaking fails 
to daunt him. At a conservative esti- 
mate, the house over which he now 
presides will publish five million books 
a year, besides a dozen or more maga- 
zines. Its principal plant will remain in 
Garden City, with another lately com- 
pleted in Kingswood, Surrey, England. 
Before the merger Doubleday, Page & 
Co. was capitalized at four million 
dollars. ‘This has been now increased 
to four million four hundred thousand. 
A large part of the stock belongs to the 
new president. It has been the elder 
Doubleday’s custom in recent years to 
give Nelson a block of Doubleday, 
Page stock as a birthday present. As 
a result, if he is not the principal own- 
er of the new company, he is one of 
two or three who control it. Tarking- 
ton, Kipling, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Edna Ferber, Lowell Thomas, Mar- 
garet Kennedy, Christopher Morley, 
Arnold Bennett and Grace S$. Rich- 
mond are just a few of the authors 
whose books he will publish. 

His pet aversion is being asked, 





“How’s the weather up there?” 
for he considers his stature his own 
affair. Withal, he is an eye-filling 
sight. His hair is black and wavy and 
turning gray at the temples. There 
is a slightly satanic lilt of the eyebrows 
when he smiles. He never really sits 
in a chair, but drapes himself about it. 
He is a consistent cigarette smoker, a 
good dancer, plays a fast game of 
tennis, is seldom beaten at ping pong, 
and can do a round of golf in the 
eighties—sometimes. However, he 
gave up golf several years ago. “I’m 
saving that game for my old age,” 
he says. 

A strong attachment exists between 
father and son. 
Ever since they 
became brother 
officers in the 
same business it 
has been an 
everyday occur- 
rence for the pair 
to kiss each other 
goodbye at the 
end of a work- 
ing day. In 1916 
Nelson Double- 
day married 
Martha J. Nich- 


olson of Provi- 


dence. Their 

~ home stands on a 

mv \ knoll adjoining 
ae the father’s es- 


tate on Effendi 

Hill, a name coined by Rudyard Kip- 

ling out of the paternal initials, F. 
N.D. 

Nelson Doubleday is somewhat less 

the playboy than he used to be. He 













has put “The Book of Etiquette” 
definitely out of his life; in fact, he 
would rather you didn’t mention the 
incident. It belonged to his chicken 
salad days. He still loves fast motor 
boats, though. In winter he contrives 
to take a trip to Nassau in the Bahamas 
and while there to drive his motor 
yacht to Miami in one day. This year 
he has gone to Egypt instead. Travel 
he must have, in order to escape from 
business and the letters of the etiquette 
fans. They still write in. 

—FosteR WarE 


TESTAMENT 


But all my nights and all my days 
I’ve spent in such unthrifty ways! 
Without provision for tomorrow 
I’ve squandered happiness and sorrow. 


Now I can neither love nor hate 

Who was so proudly profligate. 

The meagre years ahead I see 

In ranks of grim austerity, 

Where I must learn at last to dole 

The hoarded pennies of my soul. 

And you, my dear, will be but heir 

To thin-lipped smile and frozen stare. 
—ELsPETH 

































“Now, listen, just what was it 
you said you didn’t believe in?” 


PULLMANISM 


HE closer I examined him, the 

more I was convinced that the 

man sitting next to me in the 

smoking room of the Pullman was 

Carl Sandburg. I had only seen Sand- 

burg once, but I was sure I remem- 
bered. 

Well, it is the sort of fancy that 
grows, the mind is so full of lively 
suasion when it is making itself 
up. Every movement my Sandburg 
made just established him more defi- 
nitely Carl. And when I retired to 
the green seclusion of my lower berth, 
it was with the balmy feeling of hav- 
ing been in the presence of greatness. 
Lying on my back I looked out at the 
swimming stars, and listened to the 
click of the wheels and the long whist- 
lings of the locomotive. I quoted: 


“A headlight searches a snowstorm; 

A funnel of white light shoots from over 
the pilot of the Pioneer Limited 
crossing Wisconsin. 

In the morning hours, in the dawn, 

The sun puts out the stars of the sky 

And the headlight of the Limited train.” 


He’s a great singer, I thought. 
Sandburg is a great singer. 

Next morning he was sitting there 
when I went in to shave. Somehow it 
seemed to me he looked more Sand- 
burg than ever. He was gazing out 
the window, taking in Carolina cot- 
tonfields, crisp and reminiscent in the 
February sun, the long shadows creep- 
ing to the edge of yellow pine groves, 
nigger cabins, and those strange monu- 
ments of the Southland—the lonely 
chimneys of shacks long since burnt. 
He’s seeing it all, and it'll all come 
out in song sometime, I mused, strop- 
ping my razor. After a little, he 
turned his head toward me. 

“Morning,” I said, tentatively. 

“Morning,” he said. “Jesus, didn’t 
it jolt in the night!” —E. B. W. 


Seven Long Island City girls have 
drawn the specifications of an “ideal hus- 
band.” In order of importance, they 
believe that a husband should be able to 
support his wife properly; that he possess 
good character, good education, mental 
and physical cleanliness, good health; 
that he be a respecter of persons; that 
he have a strong mind; that he be 
sociable; that he have a purpose in life; 
that he be honest.—The World. 


And, needless to say, that he some- 


how manage to get to Long Island 
City. 
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TO MY IRISH WOLFHOUND UPON PARTING 


No, do not lick my hand. These tears are vitriol, 
My first vitriol tears. 





Go nuzzle about in the new grass, smelling the spring. 


He will break you to wolves. 

You will run with his Twig Walker hound, 

And his Norwegian bearhound crossed with Australian sheep dog. 
He has felt your strength in delight 

And has anticipated the savageness of the kill. 

And I have nodded and said, ““Yes, yes, yes indeed.” 


Who could assent better than I, silent stalker of my loneliness? 
Ears for the footsteps that make no sound! 


Breaker of the bones of my sorrows! —C.iincii CALKINS 
































Mr. Gutzon Borglum, in an idle week, 


knocks off a couple of book-ends. 
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MOSTLY ABOUT THE WEATHER 


HE British are the coziest people 

on earth. They can even be cozy 

about that food they eat in Eng- 
lish inns. In descriptions they make 
it sound delectable, but that isn’t what 
I was going to say. To come to the 
point, or nearer it, no people appre- 
ciate so thoroughly the comfort of a 
good horror story read as one sits by 
one’s fire. They understand exactly 
what is required. It mustn’t be too new 
a story, one must see the characters 
move slowly into situations of the ut- 
most peril, and it’s particularly nice if 
the menace can be something that 
never comes very close to the reader. 
Those sneaking, yellow Chinese for 
instance! They’re the stuff. 

“The Silent House,” b y John G. 
Brandon and George Picket®, at the 
Morosco, is the exact theatrical equiva- 
lent of tales of the sort. 

It begins with a hushed stabbing 
in the dark and proceeds to the read- 
ing of a mysterious will. There fol- 
lows a search for treasure with dan- 
gers exploding every second or two, 
and some dubiety as to who is helping, 
who hindering the search. By Act III 
the villainy is located and is just about 
to put a hideous end to virtue when 
virtue squeezes out via a not entirely 
unexpected loophole. Virtue has got- 
ten its second wind by the final act and 
it’s only by last-minute spurts of nasty 
cunning that villainy keeps the interest 
alive. 

You know the pattern and you will 
find it enjoyably worked out in goose- 
flesh at the Morosco. The second act 
is particularly good. In it is employed 
the happy device of twice providing 
sure-fire thrills two at a time. Both 
moments pull up your vertebrae like 
a poppe blind. 

\ gold star is hereby rewarded to 
whichever of the authors of “The Si- 
lent House” worked out the idea of 
not having the villains try to frighten 
the heir with supernatural phenomena 
from Coney Island. 

In comedy the piece is below the 
best of its kind or seems to be because 
Gerald Oliver Smith is entrusted with 


the réle of the silly-ass Englishman 
and makes him a silly-ass Englishman 
from a musical comedy instead of one 
in an English mystery melodrama. 
The difference, as any connoisseur can 
tell you, is subtle but important. 


Fe epiehinerw very British evening 
is provided by “The Optimists,” 
at the Casino de Paris (the Century 
Roof). It consists in the elaborately 
casual antics of a lot of pleasant peo- 
ple who lounge about on the stage in 
Pierrot costumes more excruciatingly 
British than the uniform of a Lon- 
don bobby. 

The serious songs sung in it by very 
pretty ladies are a little too close to 
“T Opened Wide My Lattice,” which 
Beatrice Lillie is using in “She’s My 
Baby,” to be taken very gravely, but 
most of the sketches, done with ap- 
parently impromptu properties, are 
amusing, and the presence of Luella 
Gear and George Hassell is agreeable. 

One feels that “The Optimists” 
should be shoved back in the oven and 
brought to a rich brown before serv- 
ing, but it begins late, and one 
smoke during the performance. 


can 


T the Cosmopolitan Theatre a 

series of revivals of popular suc- 
cesses is being presented by Chamber- 
lain Brown at prices as reminiscent of 
the old days as the plays themselves. 
It began with “Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” 
by Henry Arthur Jones. 

I had read “Mrs. Dane’s Defense” 
in Lit. VIII, but to see it performed 
was, for me, a delightful and slightly 
sentimental experience. The play 
dates itself inescapably by its attitude 
toward Mrs. Dane’s original pecca- 
dillo. One grown used to the more 
maculate heroines on whom we have 
been asked to pour forth our pity since 
Mrs. Dane’s day is apt to feel that Sir 
Daniel Carteret’s precious Lionel is 
making quite a catch in marrying a 
lady who, after all, had done nothing 
but have one illegitimate baby. But 
Henry Arthur Jones was wise enough 


to make Mrs. and 


Dane’s great sin, 









greater folly, her lie. One feels that 
if, when it came to an issue, had 
said “Yes, I’m the woman you want. 
What of it?” Lionel and the 
of the countryside would have been 
hers. The consequent desire that she 
shall declare herself and her right to 
her own life the 
strength which survived 
times and other customs. 

Only when Sir Daniel begins his 
last act moralizing on the impossibili- 
ty of marriage with 
does one begin to wriggle rebelliously. 

Acted by an all near-star cast, the 
production suffers from the same lack 
of team work a real all-star cast 
would present, but excellent perform- 


she 


respect 


> 1 
gives big scene a 


has other 


such a creature 


ances are given by Violet Heming as 
Mrs. Dane, by Alison Skipworth as 
Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, and Julia 


Hoyt as Lady Eastney. 

I am looking forward to “Sherlock 
Holmes,” which is to be the next of- 
fering of the Cosmopolitan Repertory, 
with interest, and to “The Heart of 
Maryland,” which follows that, with 
such impatience as I have rarely felt 
for an opening. 


—_ or SHINE,” by James Glea- 
son and Daurica Marks, at the 
George M. Cohan, is a blowzy, 
batic musical comedy, following with 
horrid persistence the love of the girl 
who owns a little circus and the mil- 
lionaire who joins her show to be near 
her. It is, however, spasmodically 
hilarious, for Joe Cook is starred in it 
and Tom Howard featured. 

Joe Cook, who, as avoids 
any difficult situation with a burst of 
completely convincing nonsense, is a 
figure so delightful I can only hope 
that he isn’t going to be turned into 

Symbol, and a Significant Genius. 
To translate him terms 
would be such a cinch! 
geous Heath Robinson 
“Rain or Shine” which 
operating a buzz which, by 
throwing sparks against the rear of a 
man we will call A, makes A turn a 
syphon on B whose start makes a fer- 
ris wheel to which B is attached re- 
until C and D have broken 
violins over head of E and so 
made E strike a tinkling triangle with 


acro- 


always, 


those 
The 
climax of 
finds him 


into 


gor- 


Saw 


volve 
the 


a stick, can be interpreted as sym- 
bolic of the elaborate futility of life 
so easily that it’s not worth the time 


Let’s let him 
funny to watch 


of the Art boys to do it. 
remain just something 
on the stage. 

Tom Howard plays a dullard blind- 
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ed by the brilliance of Joe Cook and 
trying, disastrously, to follow his meth- 
ods. When they are together, sur- 
rounded by the truckloads of comedy 
apparatus they employ, one couldn’t 
ask for more fun, and probably much 
of the dull rest of “Rain or Shine” 
will be whittled away very shortly. 


_——— Days,” at the Imperial, is 
made over from “A Kiss in a 
Taxi,” which in turn was a French 
farce purified in the old-fashioned 
way. It’s a good Grade B musical 
show about a naughty Parisian banker 
whose wife adopts his little (Platonic) 
sweetheart. There’s a big floral num- 
ber in the first act in which Ginette, 
the heroine, presents a new orchid to 
a horticultural committee who express 


vast satisfaction on seeing that Edi- 
son-Burbank marvel burst into a quiv- 
ering electric glow. 

Carl Randall lifts the contraption 
from mediocrity by gorgeous dancing 
with various partners, and the settings 
and costumes have the florid smart- 
ness Hassard Short always gives his 
offerings. Each act is like the gigantic 
window of a Madison Avenue interior 
decorator. 

The principal ladies in “Sunny 
Days” are rather indistinguishable. 
Billy B. Van is funnier than anyone 
else in it. Frank McIntyre waddles 
his perpetual stuff, and Lynne Over- 
man, looking like Scott Fitzgerald, 
seems to endeavor to excuse the half- 
wittedness of the hero he plays by 
acting slightly tight. 
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ND now I come to a shameful 
confession. I haven’t seen “The 
Madcap.” It’s the Mitzi show at the 
Royale. In the first place I was sure 
that I’d seen Mitzi in ““The Madcap” 
last year, but it turned out not. Then 
I learned that she was billed as “the 
merriest madcap of them all,” and 
played the adult daughter of a mother 
who, trying to be young, pretends that 
her child is twelve years old. Since 
then I’ve gotten to the door of the 
Royale several times only to find that 
my flesh has begun to quiver all over 
like the hide of a high-mettled horse 

when he senses danger. 
—CuHaARLEs BRACKETT 

+ 


Fifteen members of Miss Agatha 
Shrewsbury’s Sunday School class were 
entertained at her 

birthday party Thurs- 














“STRANGE INTERLUDE” 


Here are the four characters out of whose agonized love-life springs 
the long O’ Neill play at the John Golden T heatre—and the long de- 
bates as to its merits on all the corners of the town. The actors (whose 
fine performances both sides agree on) are, from left to right, Earle 


Larimore, Tom Powers, Lynn Fontanne, and Glenn Anders. 
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day evening. ‘They 
brought a large cake 
with candles. Miss 
Shrewsbury was born 
the year the town 
built the horse trough 
in Liberty Square.— 
New England weekly. 

She likes to think 
it was just a coin- 
cidence. 


RUSSIA 
RESARTUS 
I know where a 
Good Madeira 
May be ordered 
If you dare; a 
French dessert with 
Maraschino, 
Danish pastry 
“Circulino,” 
Spanish rice and 
Gorgonzola, 
Portuguese 
Ragout pinola, 
Bread that’s cut al 
Viennese, 
Tea authentic’ ly 
Chinese, 
Curry, Turkish 
Cigarettes, 
Ravioli, scones, 
Croquettes, 
Czecho-chicken with 
Paprika, 
Served to strains of 
Balalaika, 
In a really 
Racy club 
That calls itself 
The Russian Cub. 
— MARGARETTA 
MANNING 
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“Heaven sent, she was posi- 
tively nothing less_the one 
bright light in an otherwise 
bleak evening.” 


"* Heaven scented’, you mean 
—she uses Houbigant’s Quel- 
ques Fleurs. That always in- 
trigues me. It shows an under- 
standing of what men like.” 



















Women with beauty, charm and the i | O LU) [3 | bo) | i at only one dollar. Be sure to see it at 


background of breeding and social emi- PARIS any of your good shops. 


Quelques Fleurs of course may be had in the larger 





nence select Houbigant quite naturally. 


. ; 3 ’ : L P WL. Q , = sizes as well. 2 os.— $7.50; 1 oz...$4; 14 o2.— 
For they know instinctively that which arjumeur to the ‘ ony % os.—$1.. Face Powder, Talc, Bath Salts, 
. . neal i ] . : ai oilette Water, Dusting Powder and Soap are 
18 right. They av oid the ommonplace A ability of Thi Ce offered too in the same delightful fragrance. 

—the lesser qualities—in perfumes par- C ; Write for the fascinating book, “Things Perfumes 
ticularly, for the obvious reason that one entuy 7€S Whisper,” which contains much interesting infor- 


mation on perfume. It will be sent you without 
cost together with 5 sachets of Houbigant odeurs 
if you merely write for it. 


simply cannot afford to wear them. : 
equally popular both here and on the Continent. 





TA ; 5 
"0 The debutante, for example, prefers You may have it if you wish in the lovely new HOUBIGANT, Inc., 539 West 45 St., New York 
Quelques Fleurs, an utterly charming, purse size flacon—one of the season’s smartest HOUBIGANT, Ltd., 46St. Alexander St., Montreal 





exquisite young fragrance which is accessories—marvelously convenient and priced Prices quoted apply to U.S. A. only 
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OF ALL. THINGS 


Aansas Ciry, threatened with 
the loss of the Republican 
convention, guarantees four 

thousand rooms. It is inspiring to re- 
flect that one of these will some day 
be a historic spot where half a dozen 
hardboiled men manufactured the 
Will of the People. 

> 

It is indicated that Frank L. Smith 
will run in Illinois again this year and 
come to the Senate door with some- 
what cleaner hands. As we under- 
stand it, if he wins the toga three 
times he gets permanent possession. 

e 

If Miller must go to the Atlanta 
prison we hope he gets a job suitable 
to his talents. Perhaps something in 
the way of property custodian. 

* 

“The veil of secrecy that shrouds 
Russia ripped apart!” proclaims an ad 
for the Evening Post. It is good to 
know that at last something is being 
printed on this topic. The silence for 
the last ten years has been practically 


deafening. 
« 


Hairdressers and Paris have issued 
their annual midwinter decrees length- 
ening hair and skirts. Our girls, ever 


respectful to the voice of authority, 


“‘*have increased to ten thousand now.” 


What the ten thousand are we shall 

never learn from a candidate’s lips. 

We sinners hold the balance of power. 
<7 

Robert Condit of Ohio is awaiting 
favorable weather for a non-stop hop 
from Miami, Florida, to Venus, Solar 
System. He will take no passengers, 
not even Levine. 

e 

Commissioner Doran points with 
pride to six new denaturants which are 
nauseating but not poisonous. Count 
that day lost in which your govern- 
ment does not think up one charming 
new way to make you sick. 

In Paris sounds are being photo- 
graphed to determine what kind of 
motor horn is the most distressing. 
Maybe some day our taxis will be com- 
pelled to carry pictures of the honks. 

. 

America tells the world to abolish 
submarines. No snooty European can 
say our navy isn’t setting the example. 

e 

We trust gold-digging ladies and 
the Anti-Saloon League will now let 
Sebastian Kresge alone for a while. He 
has nothing to lose but his chain stores. 

" oe 

The Havana conference has de- 

veloped into a skillful game the ob- 





COURTESY CLASS AT THE STATION HOUSE 


Dritt Master: “Once again, now: ‘May I inform you, 
madam, that your apartment is a mass of flames?” 


will humbly bob the head and bare 


the knee. 
® 


“The ten ways to evil in the time 
of Moses,” says Herbert Hoover, 


o 
ject of which is to make the Latin- 
American countries think they are get- 
ting something. It has all the simple, 
rugged honesty of a Broadway auc- 
tion sale. —HowarpbD BRUBAKER 
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TO A HOT WATER 
BOTTLE NAMED 
JONATHAN 


Soon they will lay me deep to my 
rest— 
Oh, Jonathan, ease my pain! 
Warm, oh, Jonathan, warm this breast 
Where never my love has lain. 


My window looks to the west of the 
sky— 
Oh, Jonathan, cease your rumble! 
The trees have promised that when I 
die 


A pitying star shall tumble. 


Small is the solace in being dead 
With never a love at my side: 

I think I had rather get well instead, 
So Jonathan, do not slide! 


Look, oh, Jonathan, look at the sky, 
The sky is all red and copper! 
Promise me, Jonathan, you will stay 


by; 
Strength, oh, strength to your stop- 
per! 


Jonathan, soon I’! be sleep-beguiled— 
Save me from all that’s harmful! 
Pretend I’m a woman that’s birthed a 


child 
And you are that warm little arm- 
ful. —E. B. W. 


Henry Capen and his bride returned 
last night from their honeymoon spent at 
Niagara. Mrs. Capen is feminine and 
will be received by the social set of the 
town soon.—Social note in a Boston 
paper. 

Orthodox in gender and agreeable 
in mien, 


The menfolk drink their nightcaps con- 
vivially at the hearthside, and their night- 
caps give a glow sufficient to last until 
they are comfortably between the sheets. 
One of their favorites is mulled ale, 
which is good country beer, flavoured 
with sugar and spice and laced with 
beaten-up eggs and a tot of rum. The 
mixture is heated in a proper iron beer- 
heater, which is conical in shape and has 
a big curved handle. It is pushed down 
into the heart of the fire, and when the 
ale is hot it is poured foaming into 
earthenware jugs. We womenfolk take 
our nightcaps to bed with us, heating 
them to the boiling point before we leave 
the fireside, so that they are just ready 
to drink by the time we are ready for 
bed.—London Sunday Express. 


My, but the English must envy us 
our steam-heated bedrooms, 

















East Milton, Mass. 
“My embarrassment was natural enough. |! 
work in a bank and am in constant contact with 
people with whom appearance counts. 

“Also I am thrown socially with a group of 
young people interested in sports—and a blotchy 
complexion doesn’t fit there either. 

“I was ‘afflicted’—that’s a mild word for the 
case—with a whole series of skin eruptions. No 
sooner had one harvest of pimples begun to dis- 
appear than another crop sprang up . . . The 
situation got on my nerves. 

“I knew that my father had found Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast beneficial. I myself began eating 
three cakes faithfully every day. The results 
were surprising—and amazingly prompt. My 
skin cleared—completely. My morale rose— 
enormously.” 


Charles B. Webber, Jr. 


RESH as any garden vegetable, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is a food, with truly remark- 
able power. The power to cleanse the intestines. 
To keep them active. To “regulate.” As your 
constipation disappears, your whole being 
awakens to new vigor and life. Your skin clears. 
Indigestion gives way to healthy assimilation. 
Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast at a time from your grocer and keep in 
any cool dry place. And write for latest booklet 
on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Research 
Dept. Y-65, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington St., New York City. 


RIGHT 
““T WAS SO NERVOUS and run down I couldn’t stand the 
slightést noise, and could hardly do my housework. I 
weighed only 97 pounds. And I was badly constipated. 
Naturally I am only too glad to submit my own little ‘True 
Story’ of what Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for me and 
indirectly for my family. I began eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast on or about the first of August. I am now entirely 
relieved of constipation. I have never felt better in my 
married life than I do at this time.” 
Mrs, M. S, Parsons, Minneapolis, Minn 





A fellow from 


“T WAS TENDING the gates at the cross ng 
the power house down the line happened along, and we got 
to talking about different things. I happened to mention 
how I had tried all kinds of medicines for my indigestion and 
he said, ‘Why not try Fleischmann’s Yeast? I take it 
regularly.’ Well, after eating it for a few months, I felt ten 
years younger. My indigestion simply disappeared.” 


Witiram Mixxer, Little Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


z over the te 








* Afflicted’ 


was a mild word 
for my case” 


Hurtling into space! 
Mr. Charles B. Webber, 7 


"? 


Dove 


Health, 

new joy in living 

— this easy way: 
Eat three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast every day, one 
cake before each meal or be- 
tween meals. Eat it plain, or 
dissolved in water (hot or 
cold), or any other way you 
like. For stubborn constipa- 


, tion physicians say to drink 


one cake in a glass of hot 
water—not scalding—before 
meals and before going to 
bed. Train yourself to form 
a regular daily habit. Dan- 
gerous cathartics will gradu- 
ally become unnecessary, 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


HE snow fell softly, giving 
mellowness and warmth to the 
light that came from a few 
windows in the street and muffling the 
sounds of the distant traffic. Half- 
way down a quiet block, the doorway 
of a small yellow church stood open, 
casting a square of radiance upon the 
whitened sidewalk—a square wherein 
moved the heavy shadows of one or 
two who lingered upon the steps. 
Presently there was the sound of 
laughter along the street, and two 
more figures came out of the dark- 
ness. There were greetings, heavy and 
guttural—the stamping of feet—ami- 
able curses upon the weather. A little 
of the speech was.in German, but the 
most of it was in a fluent, thick ap- 
proximation of 


CHOIR PRACTICE 


customary rows of hard, oaken benches. 
Thin pillars supported a shallow bal- 
cony that ran around three sides, The 
floor was of polished wood, covered in 
the aisle spaces with runners of some 
cheap carpet. Against the outer dark- 
ness, the stained windows looked pale 
and ghostly—and also a little ghostly 
was the bare, empty pulpit with its 
huge Bible spread open. Behind the 
dais on which the pulpit stood were 
the choir stalls, and from these soared 
upward toward the vaulted roof the 
hundred pipes of the organ. In the 


air hung the faint, dead scent of last 
Sunday’s flowers 
fumes. 





last Sunday’s per- 


The people who had come were 
clustered about the organist—eight or 
ten men and women of curiously dis- 
parate age and stature. Two of the 
men were tall, huge of shoulder, with 
blond mustaches and enormous laugh- 
ter bubbling from their throats. An- 
other was short, with the figure of a 
porpoise. His head was entirely bald, 
and even the women laughed without 
restraint when he complained lugu- 
briously, “Mein billiard ball — it is 
cold.” The women were quite busi- 
nesslike. One of them, a tall, pale 
creature who wore spectacles, fingered 
a pile of music expertly. Two others, 
alike as peas in their merry corpulence, 
chaffed with the men. There was one 
girl, young and pretty, who remained 

a little shy of 


their exuberant 








English. Those 
who had but ar- 
rived grunted 
and exclaimed as 
they tugged at 
their galoshes, 
and shook the 
snow from their 
hats. “All have 
come but you,” 
said a young 
woman — one 


who had _ been 




















compliments. 
Suddenly, the 
organist called 
them to silence. 
“You vill,” he 
demanded, “die 
strictest attention 
pay!” He was 
square, military, 
with fierce, 
pursed lips and 
glaring eyes. His 
hands = smashed 

















waiting. 























“But we are here!” cried the taller 
of the newcomers. “Ach, ve are 
here!” 

They all burst into laughter. It 
was decided to enter, and after a mo- 
ment the door had closed behind them. 
(A little stealthily, one followed them 
—dquickly hunting out the darkest cor- 
ner and settling down among the shad- 
ows. ) 

Two clusters of lights hung from 
the ceiling of the little church. In 
their illumination it seemed a warm 
and cheerful place, There were the 
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together with a sharp explosion. “Ve 
shall try die B Minor Mass of Bach! 
You see, I am generous to you—you 
vill not outrage dot moosic! You 
vill not make me ashamed for trust- 
ing you!” 

He plumped himself abruptly down 
upon the bench, his feet worked spas- 
modically for a moment, and with 
hands uplifted he swung his head 
about—as if he would trick them into 
some impertinent gesture, and catch 
them in the act. To his disappoint- 
ment, perhaps, he encountered only 
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FOR EVERY DRESSING TABLE 


Cy ij akers of loveliness — 
COTY Face Powders. 

Taek exgu tsile purity protects 
and beautifes the skin. With 
perfection of, Mesh fo7es, they 
subtly flatter the individual 


colouring. And luxurious 
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atte 
Water Tower 





The rose is red, the violet’s blue. 

(So here’s a toast to lovers true!) 

The lily’s white, the orchid pink. 

(This grows botanical, I think.) 

I find you supercharged, my own, 

With vim. You're just like Aquazone— 
Delicicus, sparkling, fresh as dew— 
My newest love, I drink to you! 





Living, as we do, in the clear heights of 
the Water Tower, it’s pretty hard to 
surprise us. But it does happen. It hap- 
pened Saturday night into Sunday morn- 
ing. We—not editorial but plural, this 
time—went to Don Dickerman’s new 
place at 35 East 53rd (the old Lido 
Venice). It’s called the “Heigh-Ho” and 
it’s fun. The decorations are Dicker- 
manish to the nth degree—meaning they 
are not only original but also very beau- 
tiful. The food is excellent—we nearly 
said wonderful—the music is all that 
could be desired. Well, go there and dine 
and dance under the eyes of the great 
sulphur crested cockatoo which is the 
presiding genius of the place—you'll en- 
joy it. 

The following communication is mys- 
terious. In spite of the cryptic signature 
we really do believe we know whom it is 
from, namely, the twin brother of Don 


Marquis’ Old Soak. 


Gents: 


Please quit talking about this here 
Aquazone. I’ve been a-drinking of it 
with most everything I could get and it 
is costing me a lot of money because I 
can’t tell when I have had enough, 
because I can’t tell when I am boiled, so 
I go right on drinking at great expense 
and don’t have any headache the next 
morning so can’t tell if I drunk enough. 


You know who. 


As a matter of fact you can’t tell the 
next morning if you have “drunk enough” 
when you use Aquazone as a mixer. It 
is fine headache insurance, and it will 
banish a headache if you use it in the 
morning not having been able to get it 
the night before. It’s sparkling, delicious, 
the only mineral water supercharged 
with oxygen. Gristede Brothers, the 
Busy Bee Stores, the Daniel Reeves 
stores all sell it, as do other good grocers 
and good druggists. Night clubs, other 
clubs, restaurants and hotels serve it. It 
will be sent you from the nearest place 
on a telephone call to 
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grave, attentive faces. And so he 
turned back to the keys. 

A deep, throbbing chord came from 
the pipes, incredibly rich and sweet, 
and in a breath the strange mystery of 
music had descended upon the church. 
The measured phrases came with de- 
liberation, swelling 
and dying, giving a 
vague hint now and 
then that they might 
soar into ecstasy but 
always stopping some- 





where short of that, 
and dropping with 
resignation into the 
earthly voice of sup- 


Pc gern 


Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 
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swung on, the deep harmonies thun- 
dered against the vaulted roof, the se- 
vere melody repeating itself over and 
over again in the passion to make it- 
self understood—one was caught in a 
surge of splendor and of beauty. 
Very far away, in that moment, 
seemed the haste, 
and the high-pitched 
laughter and the 
brittle vanity of 
Manhattan. Slums 
and mansions, greed 
and excitement and 
bickering and disil- 
lusionment seemed 
to recede. In these 


plicant humanity. MUSICAL EVENTS 36 sounds—which af- 
When the last note POPULAR RECORDS 40 ter all were merely 
COURT GAMES 49 


had died against the 
rafters far overhead, 
the organist turned 
slowly about to face 
his listeners. He made 


ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: 
FEMININE FASHIONS 52 
THIS AND THAT 
ABOUT THE HOUSE 55 

THE CURRENT CINEMA 60 


atmospheric waves 
beating against the 
54 ear with varying in- 
tensity—these fleet- 
ing, intangible 


A 
a slow, somewhat Vie. eee 62 sounds, there was an 
ae THE ART GALLERIES 66 * 
pitying gesture. HOCKEY 70 overwhelming real- 
“You haf heard,” INDOOR POLO 73 ity. The world 
he said. READING AND WRITING 76 seemed old, and 


They nodded 
eagerly, and ex- 
claimed in admira- 
tion. His voice had 
broken the spell, and their voices tried 
a measure here and there. He ad- 
dressed them in his drill-sergeant’s 
voice, demanding their attention to 
this page and this line, to that unusual 
phrase, to that subtle change in tempo. 

“Sing not too loud,” he ordered. 


He gave the beat—their voices lift- 
ed: a little hesitantly at first. Their 
eyes were nxed upon the sheets which 
they held in their hands. Their heads 
bobbed up and down, keeping time. 
Their shoulders rolled with the ca- 
dences—and sometimes one would es- 
say a slight, awkward gesture. He 
interrupted them many times. He 
chided them for their obtuseness. He 
played a measure over twenty times, 
for the tenor—and for the soprano he 
sang out another measure in a high, 
squeaky voice that might have been 
ludicrous but for his fierce earnestness, 
his enormous preoccupation. After 
half an hour, he turned to them with 
sudden quiet in his voice. 


“Ve shall now sing die Bach,” he 


said. 


They sang it—all through, without 
interruption. It may have been rather 
bad singing. The organ may have been 
a rather poor thing, as organs go, and 
the organist himself may not have 
been a fine musician. But as the fine, 


disciplined cry of old Papa Bach 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 82 
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wise, and kind. No 
longer did the wor- 
ship of a_ bearded 
god seem a stupid 
and romantic evasion of truth. In 
the rumble of those majestic sounds 
was something beyond good and evil, 
something which gave to man the 
momentary semblance of nobility. 





In a far corner of the church, deep 
among the shadows, were two who 
had been sitting very close together at 
the first—staring into each other’s 
faces and no doubt whispering now 
and then. One could see very little 
of them, except that the lad was tall, 
with blond, curly hair and a defiant 
lift to his chin. As the music reached 
its heights, they fell apart a little. 
They leaned forward, grave and in- 
tent, and they seemed to forget each 
other. Even when the last note had 
died unwillingly, echoing for a very 
long time among the crannies of the 
old church, they did not look at each 
other, but sat as people rapt. 

The organist shuffled his music. The 
singers coughed a little and cleared 
their throats. They seemed unwilling 
to break the enchantment into which 
they had fallen. But presently it was 
broken. The organist swung about 
and popped his hands together in that 
explosive way of his: 

“Tt vas nodt badt,” he nodded. “It 
vas nodt goot, but it vas nodt badt! 
Sometimes, I think you haf die feel- 
ing. If you blease, ve shall now go 
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as Stabilated Motoring 


Regardless of the weight or wheelbase of your car, 
it can now be made to give you undreamed-of com- 
fort, safety and smoothness. 

A new method, a method that steps far ahead of the 
old ways of trying to check or absorb bobbing and 
tossing after they begin, now attacks these discomforts 
at their source. They cannot take place, because this 
new method eliminates the cause of the trouble. In- 
stead of dealing with the throw or the toss or the 
bounce, this new Watson method gets rid of the force 
that would cause the throw or the toss or the bounce. 

The explanation is simple. The cause of a throw is 
force—recoil force. This force follows each com- 
pression of the car springs. Simultaneously with the 
compression of the car springs, Watson Stabilators 
flash to “holding” position and are thus waiting, in- 
stantly ready, to offset the recoil force. The force 
then, instead of having nothing to do but throw the 


FOR LARGE CARS 


An outstanding number of America’s foremost heavy cars come 

with Watson Stabilators, Type C7. Tests showed these manu- 

facturers that Stabilated Motoring is a necessity: Chrysler 

DuPont . . Dodge Senior . . Dodge Victory . . Duesenberg 

Franklin . . Gardner .. Graham-Paige .. Hudson . . Meteor 

Packard Six . . Packard Eight . . Peerless . . Stearns-Knight 
Nash 


COMPLETE FOR ALL HEAVY CARS $48 .. IN THE FAR WEST $49 





car body and passengers, finds itself confronted by a 
second job—in addition to forcing upward against 
the car body it must also drag the Stabilators. This 
dragging of the Stabilators (right from the beginning 
of the movement) uses up a great portion of this force 
and thus leaves in the springs, not enough force to 
throw the body and passengers, but just the proper 
amount to gently and smoothly /#/t them back to 
position. 


This Watson Method of removing the cause of 
throws removes the necessity for checking or absorb- 
ing throws after they have started—with Watsons, there 
just simply are no throws. 


So why tolerate throws! 


Your neighborhood dealer is waiting to. demon- 
strate Stabilated Motoring on your own car. John 
Warren Watson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR LIGHT CARS 


Owners of millions of America’s light-weight cars can now 

enjoy the new sensation of Stabilated Motoring. For the new 

Watson Stabilators, Type AA, have been expressly designed 

to conquer the riding peculiarities of small, short-wheelbase 

cars, such as: Chevrolet . . Dodge - -. Oakland . . Whippet 

Chrysler . - Nash . . Star . - Essex - Oldsmobile 
Wolverine . - Pontiac. 


COMPLETE FOR ALL LIGHT CARS $28 .. IN THE FAR WEST $29 
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HAE 
Fitth Avenue 


0A. n Apartment Hotel at Washington A rch 


| InspiraATION in an outlook limited 
only by the horizon....ComrForT in the 
spaciousness of the apartments....SATISs- 
FACTION in the excellence of the service 
...» DIGNITY tempered by an air of home- 
like comfort.... REFINEMENT, warmed by 
the very human quality of the service. 


Apartments of two rooms with one bath 
and three rooms with two baths, in thirty 
different arrangements. Rentals with full 
hotel service, from $1800 to $8000. 


John H. Spaulding, Manager 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, INC. 
Renting Agent 


12 EAST 44th STREET * * MURRAY HILL 1100 
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over last Sunday’s Palestrina. You 
made me veep ven you sang it. I did 
not know singing could so execrable 
be!” 

They sang the Palestrina — but 
somehow they could not make it live. 
Their emotions seemed still caught 
helpless among those coils of old Papa 
Bach—or perhaps their emotions were 
spent altogether. Their voices sound- 
ed perfunctory—and they paid little 
attention to their master’s interrup- 
tions. 

“Ach—children!” he cried. And 
he made them sing one measure twen- 
ty times. They did it not at all to his 
satisfaction, and suddenly he cried out 
in fury—a bellowing exclamation 
which made the two in the distant 
shadows of the church half leap from 
their seats. They fell back with hid- 
den laughter. 

“Ach!” he cried. “I vill blay for 
you die only music dat you should 
sing! Sing dis! It is die limit of your 
cap-bacity!” And with savage gusto 
he thundered the air of “Ach, Du 
Lieber Augustine.” “Sing it!” he 
roared. “Sing it! Dot is your taste!” 


RESENTLY, they were filing 

down the aisles toward the door, 
putting on their coats, laughing and 
chattering merrily. The organist was 
among them, completely rid of his 
anger. It was a thing which he re- 
served for expression from his bench. 
They stood looking out into the 
snowy night. 

“How comes der beer, Hans?” 
asked one. 

“Goot, goot. It vas a goot year in 
der Bohemian hop fields. I bought 
two bales, and dey vas goot.” 

“Soon ve shall haf a bottling, eh?” 

They broke suddenly into German, 
laughing over their plans for the beer 
bottling. Inside the church the lights 
went out. The sexton, incredibly old, 
bearded and wrinkled, with small, 
brown hands, came to lock the door. 
The boy and girl called good night, 
and went swiftly away. The others 
separated in the trampled snow before 
the steps, calling out mirthfully as 
they stamped into the darkness, “Gute 
nacht! Gute nacht! Gute nacht... .” 

—Morris MarKEy 


Miss Cornell was dressed in street out- 
fit when she stepped out of the Ritz Carl- 
ton, where she is starving during her 
engagement at the Plymouth Theater.— 
From a Boston interview. 


There’s always a Childs around the 
corner. 
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7 to tires the old 


adage, “A man is known by 
the company he keeps,” leads 
to the very natural conclu- 
sion that U. S. Royal Cords 
are indeed good tires. They 
are specified as standard 
equipment on sixteen of the 
finest American cars. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Ir there is a Packard 


awaiting you 


Whether you step from 
an up-tow n apartment, 
a Fifth Avenue shop or 
a box at the opera, you 
will experience the in- 
finite sense of satis- 
faction which comes 
through the ownership 
of a thing universally 


approy ed. 


And $2460 makes you 
the owner of the 
Packard-six 5 Passen- 
ver sedan with all 


accessories. 


Why not your waiting 
motor—a Packard?... 


PACKARD 


SIXES AND EIGHTS 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Rroadway at 61st Street 
BROOKLYN 


Atlantic at Classon Ave 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, IN¢ 


6 East S7th Street 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP 


St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, IN¢ 
696 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concou 





MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Eat Late and Hear “Coq 
@’Or?—Miss Moore in 
the Spotlight—Up Goes 
Mr. Graveure 


NOTHER 

double bill for 
late diners has been 
revealed at the 
Metropolitan. The 
revival of “Cog 
d’Or,” which, ex- 
cept for a few cast changes, is the same 
old delight, can be heard at about nine 
o'clock. Miss Talley does the dizzy 
staccati beautifully (here is a case of 
Talley down her alley), and Mr. Pin- 
za is more than an able substitute for 
Mr. Didur. Miss Guilford intones her 
bit fetchingly, and on the ballet side 
of the house, Miss De Leporte is 
charming in the work once allotted to 
Queenie Smith. Purists may rebel at 
the Metropolitan’s adherence to the 
ballet-oratorio version of “Cog d’Or,” 
but it seems to us that this production 
is one of the finest things that the 
house has to offer. 

The prelude to the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff opera is “Madonna Imperia,” by 
Franco Alfano, whose previous con- 
tribution to the Metropolitan reper- 
toire was the finale of Puccini’s un- 
finished “Turandot.” “Madonna Im- 
peria” is a fifty-minute version of a 
Balzac tale, and is supposed to be so 
naughty that the cops would be with 
us if it were to be sung in English. 
Maybe so; and then again, it might be 
too much for the constabulary sitz- 
fleisch. 

Certain lusty and lustful church- 
men in the Balzac original have been 
converted into Chancellors, Princes 
and Counts, but even if they came out 
as Cardinals, Bishops and Archbishops, 
there still would not be much shock 
in the libretto. Briefly, Filippo Mala, 
a professional singer, wooing the 
courtesan Imperia, is interrupted by 
the visit of the three officials. They 
are disposed of by various stratagems; 
Imperia forgives Filippo a venial in- 
discretion, and a lush duet is heard 
from the boudoir as a prelate enters. 
The prelate, believing the joyous 
sounds to be a sacred concert, blesses 
the off-stage couple, this last machine- 
made piece of business being the Big 
Kick. Alfano’s score to this simple fable 
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Among 
My Souvenirs 


“Among My Souvenirs” 

“Keep Sweeping the Cobwebs Off the 
Moon’’—Fox trots, vocal chorus, Abe Lyman’s 
California Orchestra 3753 


“JT Ain’t Got Nobody” 
‘“‘Weary Blues” —Fox trots, vocal chorus, Ray 
Miller and his Hotel Gibson Orchestra. 3677 


“The Man I Love” 
“Linger Longer Lane’”’—Comedienne with Or- 
chestra, Vaughn De Leath 3748 


“Rhapsody in Blue’’—Parts I and II 
Piano solo by Oscar Levant, Frank Black and his 
Orchestra. 20058 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 
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IFTEEN years of research and ex- 

periment the famous French House 
of Pinaud has spent perfecting this 
extraordinary new Cream. 

A Cream noted dermatologists of 
two continents declare the most im- 
portant advance ever made in the 
scientific care of the skin. 

A Cream that in one operation cleanses, 
invigorates, protects your skin. Does 
more in three minutes in this simple, 
pleasant way than you have ever done 
before with the most elaborate treat- 
ments. 


Other creams—no matter how care- 
fully you wipe them off—always leave 
some of their waxes and oils deep down 
in the pores. Coarsening them. Foster- 
ing the hateful blackhead. 


But you can wash Pinaud’s Cream en- 
tirely away! A dash of pure, clear water 
and it vanishes like the princess in the 
fairy tale. Instantly, pleasantly, com- 
pletely. Dissolves away. Leaving the 





This astonishing new (Cream that is 
actually Soluble 


a 






You just wash off Piniud’s Cream with cotton 
or washcloth soaked in cool water. Instantly 
cream and dirt dissolve away. 








Now—so toned and stimulated—so exquisitely 
soft and supple is the skin that neither astrin- 
gent nor powder “‘base’’ is needed ! 


skin free from dirt, powder, excess oil 
and every vestige of the cream itself. 


And not only does Pinaud’s Cream 
cleanse the skin more thoroughly— 
more scientifically—more gently than 


in water 








ever before. It tones and stimulates it 
too! The beauty that springs from 
utter cleanliness—the youthful radi- 
ance that comes from active circulation 
and the free functioning of the tiny 
glands of the skin—bloom at the touch 
of Pinaud's Cream. 

Using it, day by day you will see a 
greater loveliness appear. 

At the better drug and department 
stores you will find it. Pinaud’s Cream 
—snow-white—silken—delicately fra- 
grant—enclosed in an exquisitely mod- 
eled sea-green jar. Pinaud, Inc. of Paris 
and New York. 
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Send 25c for large trial tube 
Te Pinaud, 220 E. 21st St., New York 
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Address 
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MUSICAL DROGRAIT 


WHISPERING HAWAIIANS CONCERT MUSIC 
AT LUNCHEON mo 


DAILY TEG-DANCING WITH DICK GASPARRAE 
AND HS ORCHESTRA At — 6.30 


( FORMERLY WITH THE LORRAINE GRILL) 


DINNER & SUPPER DANCING WITH 
RUDY VALLEE AND HIS YALE COLLEGIOANS 7<S 


ALSO SWVNDBAY NIGHT TABLE DHOTE SUPPER CLUB 6-2 


o 
CONTINUOUS MUSIC FOR THE LATE DINER 
HAWAIIANS GAS RELIEF ORCHESTRA 29-10 


STRICTLY FORMAL AFTER 10.30 
REGENT 0550 REGENT 0509 PLAZAS5565 
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is workmanlike recitative, with a few 
Puccinistic ariosos for the soprano and 
the tenor. Mr. Serafin, as usual, made 
the partitur as interesting as possible, 
and the singers involved managed the 
rather difficult réles competently. All 
told, however, “Madonna Imperia” 
serves the unnecessary purpose of mak- 
ing the ensuing “Cog d’Or’” sound 
even better than it is. 


 * a poor American soprano! 
If she be an alumra of musical 
comedy, she cannot enter the Metro- 
politan without a fearful fanfare 
from well-meaning admirers who 
trumpet her as the answer to an im- 
presario’s prayer. She makes her début 
at a special matinée and there is a dis- 
agreeable sound of critical blades 
sharpening themselves. Even if she 
were good, as the M. Mack has it, 
some people wouldn’t like her. 

Miss Grace Moore, who was one 
of the ornaments of the “Music Box 
Revue,” found herself in this unenvi- 
able situation at her first Metropolitan 
appearance. The whole affair was, in 
its way, a repetition of the début of 
Miss Mary Lewis. It was a non-sub- 
scription “Bohéme,” with such sturdy 
regulars as Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Scotti assisting the young soprano. Miss 
Moore looked charming and acted 
well, and her singing was good as long 
as the music called only on her middle 
register. From A up, however, Miss 
Moore had difficulties which seemed 
to be rather more serious than those 
usually inflicted by a newcomer’s 
nerves. It also seemed to us that there 
was musical unsteadiness, and several 
passages were saved only by the skill 
of the sympathetic Mr. Bellezza. 

A singularly ungracious act was the 
casting of Miss Fleischer as Musetta. 
Miss Fleischer, one of the soundest 
and ablest artists in the company, had 
already stolen a “Carmen” perform- 
ance from Mme. Jeritza, and this time 
she proceeded to make apparent the 
tentativeness of Miss Moore. Miss 
Moore, we hope, will have other op- 
portunities. Her début was a cruel af- 
fair and she may come through—even 
with her top tones—on another occa- 
sion. Sentence suspended. 





M R. Louis GRAVEURE, it develops, 
is really a Roto Graveure. Up 
to a few weeks ago, he was an estab- 
lished baritone. Suddenly, he shaved 
off his eminent pink beard and bound- 
ed into Town Hall as a tenor—and 
anyone who never before had heard 
the gentleman sing would have been 























**Cigarettes, Sir?”’ 


**Thanks. I’ve graduated 
to CIGAR-ETTES!” 


The new Medalist *CIGAR-ETTES are an achievement in 
mildness—the mildness that pleases every smoker...They are 
the finest smoke made, because they are produced by the 
expert maker of Medalist Cigars. They have the same mild 
blend of three of the world’s finest and most expensive 
tobaccos...Smaller than a cigar, the convenient size of a 
cigarette. Ten for a quarter, in metal. 
E. A. KLINE & CO., Makers, 152 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Are You Dressed 
by Mass 


Production? 


7. output is a fine 
thing for sales curves, but 
applied to clothing it has a 
completely devastating effect 
on personality. 


Men who are successful, or 
who are definitely on the way 
up, eschew uniformity. Such 
men know that style is found 
only in clothes which are per- 
fectly adapted to themselves. 


Fabrics Which 
Breathe of Leisure 


Tappen & Pierson, who have been 
making fine clothes for thirty-nine 
years, now have at their shop a 
special fabric. It is Airecroft 
Saxony Worsted woven on leisurely 
looms in the west of England. The 
wool is aged for two years. Then 
the yarn is spun for weaving into 
this delightful cloth, which may be 
had in blues and grays. 


Under the deft hands of our coat 
maker and trouser cutter we can 
fashion for you clothing which will 
speak with eloquent silence of your 
own sense of discrimination. 


Step out of mass production. Avoid 
the commonplace. Leave averages 
to the average. Call at our shop on 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street and 
ask to see Airecroft Fabric. 


TAPPEN & PIERSON 


607 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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convinced that here was a new tenor 
of importance. 

When last we heard Mr. Graveure, 
in his baritonsorial stage, his lower 
register was ineffective, and he had 
acquired an odd habit of pushing his 
tone so far “up” (save us from sing- 
ing jargon! ) that he frequently over- 
shot the pitch. By placing a not too 
heavy voice a little further “up” he 
became a tenor. He is a light tenor, 
although he shot off a fine full B in 
“La Donna é Mobile,” and his artful 
singing has not been impaired by the 
change. He is the same Graveure, with 
great adroitness in lieder, the same 
tendency to come in before his pianist 
has completed an interlude, and the 
same striking diction. Perhaps to 
demonstrate that he had joined the 
Tenors’ Club, he tore to pieces the 
Flower Song from “Carmen,” but on 
the whole he had the same merits and 
defects that he sported in his bearded 
days. 

It seemed to us that Mr. Graveure 
was particularly happy in his German 
songs, and that suggests him as a can- 
didate for German opera. Most Ger- 
man tenors are former baritones, and 
Mr. Graveure, tenor, is better than 
any now on exhibition. —R. A. S. 


POPULAR RECORDS 


A Little Talk, Some 
Sugar and Much Rhythm 


ALKING rec- 
ords are having 
Sa revival, for which 
the success of 
Moran and Mack’s 
Columbia discs is 
probably __ responsi- 
ble. There are three sets of Moran 
and Mack now available, but the first 
remains a masterpiece which they have 
not equalled, although all of their 
recordings are worth your change. 
Victor has a fine new schmoosplatte by 
Julius Tannen, whose golf soliloquy 
and “Human Chatterbox” are the 
most entertaining gossip soli that we 
have yet heard. 

The vocal records of the month run 
to sentiment. The Singing Sopho- 
mores (Columbia title; they are also 
the Revelers) have a fine “Blue 
Heaven” and an affecting “When 
Honey Sings an Old-Time Song,” the 
latter with the collaboration of the 
ubiquitous and amiable Vaughn De 
Leath, who also participates, in two 


bits from “Sidewalks of New York.” 
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On the “Sidewalks” records, she has 
Franklyn Baur as partner for ““Wher- 
ever You Are”—an ingratiating 
achievement—and Frank Harris for 
“Play-Ground in the Sky.” 

Belle Baker is now available on 
Brunswick Records. She, too, is spe- 
cializing in sweets like “There Must 
Be Somebody Else” and “Baby Your 
Mother.” Half a loaf is better than 
no Baker, but we hope that some of 
her character ditties are on the way. 
Al Bernard immortalizes two cele- 
brated blues—the “Hesitation” and the 
““Memphis”—for the same company, 
in clear, unaffected versions. 

A new crooner of parts is Seger 
Ellis, who works hard for Okeh. His 
“Among My Souvenirs” and “It Was 
Only a Sun Shower” will introduce 
you to this soft-voiced young gentle- 
man. . - 

As for dance records: 

Mary and CHancEs—Paul White- 
man and his Orchestra. A superla- 
tive record. “Changes,” particularly, 
is one of the most brilliant things is- 
sued in months. (Victor) 

Grrt oF My Dreams and To- 
MORROW—Eddie Thomas’ Collegians. 
Waltzes played in the new style and 
also effective as a background for sen- 
timental conversation. (Columbia) 

RIVERBOAT SHUFFLE and Eccen- 
TRIC—Red Nichols and His Five Pen- 


nies. ‘Terribly hot and lazy. Pour la 
Jeunesse. (Brunswick ) 
Four Srrinc Joe and PENN 


Beach BLuEs—Joe Venuti’s Four. A 
new tone color in dance music, based 
on the Hawaiian. (Okeh) 

THou Swett and My OnE anp 
Onty—Johnny Johnson and his Stat- 
ler Pennsylvanians. Elegant dance 
music, with piano intrusions by Mr. 
Johnson, who is an artist on his own. 
( Victor) 

An Otp GuITaR AND AN OLD 
REFRAIN and Wuy SHouLp I Say 
Tuat I’m Sorry?—Ralph Pollock 
and his Orchestra. Herr Pollock’s boys 
know their bunions, as the new 
among amateur 
(Columbia ) 

Just a Lirrve Kiss and So Tirep 
—Jules Herbuveaux and his Orches- 
tra. A Chicago orchestra with plenty 
of pace to it. This ensemble will bear 
watching by those who want to “dis- 
cover” bands. (Brunswick) 

My New York and ALL My LIFE 
—Sam Lanin and his Famous Players. 
The new Berlin patriotic air and a 
memento from “Allez-Oop,” played 
with exceptional incisiveness and vol- 


ume. (Okeh) —Pop 
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ERE is an ingenious new sport sole—Plytex. It 
will play a Y big part in this year’s sport, will 
help you make your game better. 


The non-skid design of Plytex Soles is permanently 
effective. This is due to the new and highly prac- 
tical construction of the tread. This tread has four 
‘arefully overlapped layers of tough, resistant 
Egyptian cotton fabric, embedded in rubber. When 
the original raised design wears, a new design 
formed ‘by the layer of fabric underneath presents 
itself; when this wears, another replaces it—a proc- 
ess that is repeated four times during the life of 
the sole. The non-skid feature is as effective at the 
end as in the beginning. 

Whether your choice of shoes be black, tan, or 
white, Plytex comes to match, also in pure crepe. 
They add to the good looks of sport shoes. Both 
men’s and women’s shoes, Plytex soled, are on 
display at the smart shops. 


ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Pe 2h BD 


Soler and Heels 





Multiple Layers of 
fabric overlapped and 
embedded in rubber. 
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SPECIMEN 
APARTMENTS 


G Sereray SPECIMEN APARTMENTS 
HAVE BEEN RECENTLY DECORATED 
AND FURNISHED. | IN A MANNER WHOLLY 
DISTINCT FROM CONVENTIONAL HOTEL 
PRACTICE, G AVAtLAnSS FOR LONG OR 


SHORT OCCUPANCY. 








SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 
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“The loveliest land that human eyes have ever seen” 


went 000008 + nnatemnee 0. 


AN entrancing trip of fascinating interest to a 
gay and scintillating foreign capital. All the 
bubbling zest of Latin life and laughter in a match- 
less Southern climate. All details taken care of. 
Interesting automobile trips included. 


CRUISES 10 TO 17 DAYS 


Including s 
all expenses up 


afloat and ashore 
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| 
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Express Sailings Tuesdays and Saturdays. Regular Fare: One 
Way $85 up. Round Trip $160 up. Miami via Havana $100. 


Foot of Wall St., New York 
Telephone John 4600 


Or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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YOURS OF THE ULT., 
OURS OF THE INST. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NEw 
YORKER: 


HE writer read with interest your 
experience and efforts to buy a new 
automobile from an automobile agen- 
cy recently. It has been my good for- 
tune to know practically all of the 
column editors and newspapermen in 
New York City, and I have had the 
pleasure of serving many of them in 
their selection of a motor car. Allow 
me to suggest that you do not incon- 
venience yourself by waiting at the 
corner of Nineteenth Street and Sec- 
ond Avenue at eleven P.M. in this 
chilly weather, as you write in your 
article, for we will be pleased to call 
for you with a demonstrating car, 
either at your office or residence. 
Just a brief outline of a few of the 
superior features of both the Willys- 
Knight and the Whippet cars—sub- 
mitted to you not as a sales talk but as 
a comparative guide. In the Whippet, 
full pressure motor lubrication to 
crankshaft drilled for oil; camshaft 
bearings; connecting rods and silent 
adjustable timing chains; genuine 
Borg & Beck clutch; Timken bearings 
throughout chassis; beautiful bodies 
with a surprising amount of leg room. 
In the Willys-Knight, one hundred 
and fifty-eight fewer moving parts 
than a six-cylinder camshaft motor; 
no valves to grind or adjust; spring 
shackles are non-metallic, eliminating 
twelve of the meanest oiling points on 
a chassis. 


We now consider our duty done to- 
ward the magazine and newspaper 
profession, and the writer, who is mot 
a salesman, would be glad to extend 
his services in any way, at any time, 
night or day. May I hear from you? 

J. E. MircH evi 


Sales Promotion Manager. 


Dear Mr. MircHeE.v: 

We are terribly interested in your 
efforts to sell us an automobile, until 
he has done which no automobile man 
has done his duty toward the publish- 
ing profession. We wish we could say 
that it is our good fortune to know 
practically all the automobile sales- 
men in New York City, but it would 
be a lie. A white lie, perhaps, but still 
a lie. Half of them we know only 
through hearsay. 

As to the specifications, we had been 
leaning pretty strongly toward the 
Whippet until we got your letter say- 
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So, Thisis Leap Year : : : : By BRIGGS 











WHEN You've BEEN SPENDING “AND You've NEVER BEEW ABLE 
ALL OF YOUR EVENINGS AND To GET VP GNOUGH NERVE TT 
MoST oF YaR PAY FOR THREES PoP THE Bic QUESTION 


YeaRs ON A WonDdeRrrue GiRt 














ve BEEN THINKING A LoT 
LATALY AND—~VH-" 1 THOUGHT 
How WONDERFUL IT WOULD BE 
ER- ER- IF WE COULD 


un- Go To THE THEATRE 
Tomorrow NIGHT ee) 
dA, 











- AND THEW ONE NIGHT SHE : 
SHOWS SIGNS OF BECOMING AND 1 HoPE Yu WON T 
SENTIMENTAL THinK Um TERRIBLY FORWARD 


Itty ASKING You THis 
JOE, You KNow | THwit 
A TERRIBLE LoT 
oF You 





























| WANT You To SMOKE OLD 
GoLD CIGARETTES......16™ 

FRIGHTFULLY WORRIED ABOUT 
THAT COUGH OF YouRS 


(Tt 
MEANS NOTHING 
IN My SHATTERED 
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GRAVES CO. 
50 Lafayette Ave. 


THE ROBERT 
57th St. at 7th Ave. 
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WOMEN & THE CYNICAL BACHELOR — Xl 


spendiferous, but your data is 
incomplete. Follow me into 
one of those little Salons of 
Feminine Sophistication, the 
Emily Shops, and I will show 
you Woman at her Best. 
“Here you will find women 


“All women are divided into 
two classes,” said the Cynical 
Bachelor; “those who have 
money, and those who are per- 
suading some man to give it 
to them.” 

“You are hopelessly Victor- 
ian,” replied the Man Who Had 
Been Caught Young and Edu- 
cated Wisely. “The two types 
of women are those who know 
what to do with money and 
those who do not. 

“You have ob- 


who are buyers, not spenders. 
Here are women supremely 
happy, for, here they have 
found clothes that mean to them 
the utter gratification of the 
greatest of femi- 
nine virtues, a 


served the species Sense of Values.” 
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ing it had full pressure motor lubrica- 
tion to crankshaft drilled for oil. It 
is very embarrassing to have to say so, 
Mr. Mitchell, but if there is one thing 
we dislike it is a crankshaft. You made 
a mighty big mistake in telling us that 
a Whippet had a crankshaft, a mighty 
big mistake. If you know practically 
all the column editors and newspaper- 
men in New York City, you certainly 
ought to know our stand on crank- 
shafts. That’s a matter of common 
gossip around town! Ask Adolph Ochs 
what we think of crankshafts. You 
should never have mentioned it—what 
we don’t know doesn’t hurt us, but we 
could never drive a car, never, in 
which the crankshaft had been brought 
to our attention. 

Now about that Borg & Beck'clutch, 
Mr. Mitchell! The trouble we get into 
trying to operate even the plainest 
clutch. We dislike admitting our me- 
chanical weaknesses, but we have to 
look life in the face, and it’s perfectly 
absurd to suggest putting us behind a 
Borg & Beck. You might as well give 
a baby a nutmeg grater. 

As for the Willys-Knight, you say 
it has 158 fewer moving parts than a 
six-cylinder camshaft motor. What 
kind of inducement is that? What do 
we get for our money, anyway, if we 
don’t get some moving parts? What 
would our friends think if we drove 
up to their door in a car that had hard- 
ly any moving parts—we’re no cheap 
skate, Mr. Mitchell. 
might waive that point, if it weren’t 
that you have eliminated twelve of 
the meanest oiling points on the chas- 
sis. That was a fatal error. Here is 
one motorist who won’t let anyone 
(he doesn’t care who it is) eliminate 
so much as a hair of a mean oiling 
point. 


However, we 


Can we ever forget the night 
we were driving down Second Ave- 
nue with a well-known newspaperman 
(Dorothy Parker) who was in a ter- 
rible hurry to get to Maiden Lane? 
Have you ever seen Newspaperman 
Parker when she wants to get some- 
where? Or when she has the rams? 
You mean to tell us you get round 
among newspapermen and have never 
seen Newspaperman Parker with the 
rams? Mr. Mitchell! Anyway, we 
were tearing down Second Avenue to- 
ward Maiden Lane, our companion 
urging us to go faster and faster. It 
was late at night (it was about ten 
o’clock). Crossing Fourteenth Street 
we heard a decided squeak, which we 
instantly diagnosed as a “loose axle.” 


That, of course, meant getting at one 
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WAY from care and re- 

sponsibility, snow and sleet 

and wintry blasts, for thir- 
ty days, to Spain and Morocco, 
Algeria and Italy, and the Cote 
d’Azur, under French Line aus- 
pices—and on the gay FRANCE 
—for as little as $550! 
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the trouble with the average cruise 
isn’t the ship, nor the ports of call 
—it’s the organization. The people 
who plan the cruise—who want to 
educate you—to chaperone you— 
to fill every minute of your time 
as though you couldn’t think for 
yourself... . The passengers who 
take the cruise—dear things—long 
to have just this very thought- 
destroying thing done to them. 
If you join them—you want to 
avoid them, but you never can. 
They love to do everything in 
bunches—that’s what they think a 
cruise is for. 

Of course the French Line 
couldn’t put on a cruise like that— 
it never did have a stodgy bone in 
its head. But the cruise it finally 
managed to plan was a sheer stroke 
of genius. 

The S. S. France automatically 
ensures favorable attention from 
the right sort of travelers. If 
you've ever taken her yourself in 
crossing the Atlantic, you don’t 
need to have this explained to you. 


HE duration of the cruise is 

not three months, like so many 
of them, or even two. One month. 
Only the very old, who have stop- 
ped living, or the very young, who 
have not begun, can afford to be 
away very long. People you’d real- 
ly have a good time with are far too 
much in demand in a dozen places. 
The itinerary—Vigo—Casablanca 
—Gibraltar — Algiers — Naples— 
Monte Carlo and the Riviera— 
Marseilles—the most marvelous 
places in North Africa, the gayest 
places on the European side of the 
Mediterranean. You go under 
French auspices—the best sort of 
introduction. Side trips are sug- 
gested while the ship is in port, but 
you don’t have to take them unless 
you want. And the new route gets 
you off to a fine start without 
any cold-water traveling, for the 
France sweeps straight down to 
Vigo, Spain, over the South At- 
lantic. 


HEN, if you like, and can 

spare an extra bit of time, in- 
stead of remaining on board and 
completing the return trip to New 
York direct, you can stop off at any 
one of the ports of call and come 
back, via Paris, across the North 
Atlantic on the Jle de ‘France, 
Paris cr France, at a later date. 
That leaves room for those gor- 
geous long extension trips—the 3,- 
000-mile motor tour of North Af- 
rica from Casablanca—or the 700- 
mile Grand Erg Tour into the des- 
ert from Algiers which is part of 
the first one—the two weeks in 
northern Italy. .. . Did you ever 
hear of so intelligent, so elastic an 
arrangement? 
Advertisement 


| he Second Cruise 


sailed ten days ago, filled to the 
comfortable limit we had set. 
The Third—and last of the sea- 
son—leaves on March 14th. Only 
a few more passengers can 
be accommodated. 

Better hurry! 
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C@CLOTHINGS > 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 
MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 











At this time we wish to 
call especial attention 
to our 
Custom Department 


The complete assort- 
ment of Materials for 
Spring and Summer 
Clothing will be in 
Stock next week 


Ready-Made 
Clothing 
Furnishings, Hats 
Shoes 
Leather Goods 
for Men and Boys 


Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUORAIN BUILDING 
Tacwont con. Gonston Cove ts Rese 220 Brutwr Aven 
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of the meanest oiling points on the 
chassis. 

“Leave it go loose,” suggested our 
companion, who speaks broken Eng- 
lish without knowing it. 

But a mean oiling point has always 
been a challenge to us, something we 
want to fight and lick. Only the fact 
that we had no oil prevented us from 
getting out and doing so. Which 
would have made our companion late 
to Maiden Lane. So you see? Never 
say eliminate a mean oiling point to us 
again. 

But have you got a good used Iver 
Johnson with a coaster brake? 

Tue Epirors 
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MY OWN CHERRY TREE 
I MAY never be labelled in legend 


as the father of my country, yet 

no one knows what the future 
may have in store for him. Eons ahead 
of us some prowler in the records may 
chance upon this manuscript and an- 
notate it with the learned opinion that 
it is the frank confession of the little 
father of all the states, including Jer- 
sey. “Oh, Jersey,” they will think I 
might have said, “I had such a time 
getting Jersey through the teething 
period.” 

Just now all the candy stores are 
full of little cherry trees and hatchets 
and the sight of them brings back to 
me a childhood memory, and leads me 
to muse upon the servant problem. For 
I too have chopped down a cherry tree, 
and that simple deed did in my case 
complicate the domestic scene. 

“Yeah, Pa, I did it with my little 
hatchet. I cannot tell a lie.” 

“You make me sick,” said Pa. 
“What did you have to pick on one 
of our own cherry trees for!” 

“T have an idea that he will be 
the father of his country,” said Mar- 
cia, the hired girl, stepping out into 
the backyard for a breath of air. 

Then Marcia began to sing, for the 
fresh air always had that effect sooner 
or later upon her. And Pa couldn’t 
stand Marcia’s singing. 

“Who do you think you are? Tal- 
ley?” he yelled at her. 

“Tally-ho,” she cadenza-ed back. 
Marcia was better known everywhere 
for her wit than she was for her 
custards. I thought Pa was going to 
kill her, but I grabbed the hatchet just 
in time. 

“You’re fired,” Pa shouted, “and 
you don’t get no references neith- 
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The individual with the pained 
expression announces ‘dinner 
is served.” 


And Boy!—he MEANS Served! 
Every detail of the service is 
correct—the last word in so- 
phistication. 

So of course the grapefruit ap- 
pears in the PAYE Server. 
What a courtly touch it adds 
to the table! How convenient, 
how it impresses the guest— 
how it gratifies the hostess! 
The flexible petals firmly grip 
fruit of any size—no need of 
touching the grapefruit with 
fingers. 

And with each PAYE Server 
comes a removable glass bowl 
providing a service of unusual 
distinction for fruit cocktails, 
ices, compotes, salads. 


The Removable Glass 

Bowl Makes the 

Server Ideal for Ices, 
Compotes, etc. 





The top of the Server 
revolves—a feature of 
comvenience at tae 





See the PAYE Server at jewellers, smart 
shops and better department stores. 


Sets of Four, $17.50—Sets of Six, $25.00 


PAYE & BAKER MBG. CO., 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


PAYEE 


SERVER 


The Smarter Way to Serve 
Grapefruit 


Fruit Cocktails, Ices, 
Compotes, Salads 





The petals 
grip and 
hold the 
Fruit—The 
top revolves 
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“T don’t want no references from 
you,” said Marcia. “I’m going to spend 
the rest of my life forgetting I ever 
heard of you. I’m going around to all 
the agencies and have your name 
banned. Put on the black list you'll 
be. Yessir, you can do your own house- 
work for a change, you old hobo. 
You may be the father of the father 
of your country but you can fry your 
own vittles,” 

I knew what that meant. Pa 
couldn’t boil an egg. He couldn’t tell 
Lux from lard, Pa couldn’t. He was 
born that way, Aunt Emma told me. 
Doctors said he would never get over 
it. I remember how he grew dead 
white when Marcia spoke. 

“You cut down this tree,” he said 
to her. “My boy never cut down that 
tree, when he could have chopped 
down a neighbor’s tree. You did it, 
and he’s lying to save your face— 
such as it is.” 

Mad, Marcia was. Ripping! 

“You carry my haversack down 
to the station, Llewellyn,” she said to 
me, for she always liked to call me 
Llewellyn as a joke, “and I’ll give you 
a quarter.” 

That was the way I got my start in 
life, earning that quarter, and you 
don’t forget that sort of thing. It 
softened my heart toward Marcia dur- 
ing the hard years that followed. For 
Marcia carried out her threat with the 
agencies and we couldn’t get help for 
love or money. 

It was hell in our own Mount Ver- 
non those days, I’ll say. I can see Pa 
now, cursing and scouring. His feeling 
about Marcia grew into an obsession. 
He came to believe for good and all 
that she had really chopped down that 
tree. At first he couldn’t make out 
why she had done it, and that puzzled 
his mind—such as it was—for a long 
time. Finally, he decided that it was 
a kind of mania with her. He made 
a round of the agencies then, telling 
them that Marcia was subject to spells 
when she had to cut down trees, that 
it was a disease with her. She was an 
arboriphile, he told them. He certainly 
did do Marcia harm that way. People 
with big country estates didn’t dare 
have her around. If she did land a job 
out of town, Pa would write her em- 
ployers anonymous letters, warning 
them to look out for their elms. “Wait 
till Marcia sees your oak—”; “Say 
good-bye to your weeping willows,” 
and so on. 

But city people don’t worry about 
trees very much, and Marcia managed 
well enough for a while. Then a ter- 










he New Yorker, whether by 





residence or allegiance, 
is bounded on the North by a 
Mallory Hat. It is both his long- 


felt want and his long-wanted felt. 


SIX TO TEN DOLLARS 


The Mallory Hat Company, 392 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OU lived too soon, old 

Dear! The calabashes, 
goblets and platters which we 
found buried at your side be- 
spoke, all too well, your gastro- 
nomic urge ... And that little 
gilded harp told us plainly of 


your musical proclivities. 


Too bad you aren’t here today 
..- How you would enjoy The 
ROosEVELT! .. . Nightly your 
dream of pleasure comes true 
in the Grill . . . Ben Bernie’s 
music thet would have set to 
dancing all the rhythm of your 
pagan soul... and a repast 
more royal than was ever 
placed before you! 


he 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing “Director 








rible thing, as it seemed at first, hap- 
pened to her. She was with a family 
that owned a century plant, one of 
those plants that bloom once in every 
hundred years. And the damned thing 
had a bud on it. People came frem all 
over the country to see. it. It was as big 
a thing as Halley’s Comet. The fami- 
ly gave special parties in honor of it, 
and that bud almost got them into so- 
ciety. Then one morning it was dis- 
covered, chopped off. The family 
went about crazy, and they blamed 
Marcia for it. She’d been seen 
dusting the conservatory late that 
night. Personally I think that she did 
it, that she had been so haunted by 
Pa’s persecution that she had come to 
believe that this was her trouble, and 
at last she had to chop something. 
That’s psychology, isn’t it? 

The family kicked her right out of 
the house without any references. I 
thought Pa would never stop laugh- 
ing when he heard about it. But Mar- 
cia got out of domestic service for 
good and all, and went on the stage, 
and made a big hit. That was a blow 
to Pa. It sort of hastened his end, I 
think. But on account of that quarter 
she gave me I feel still friendly to- 
ward Marcia. Perhaps you saw her this 
fall on the stage. It seemed like fate 
the way her career turned out. She 
was one of the trees in Reinhardt’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
I'll say that even if she didn’t wear 
aay bark no one could have made a 
better tree. —JOHN CHAPIN MosHER 


JENKINS 


He spoke of dashing things he did 
And how his nimble eyes detected 
In nick of time, tho’ deftly hid, 
The plots high enemies directed. 


He spoke of those who fawned on him 

For intricate advice or pleasure: 

He named the great who leaned on 
him, 

To prove to us his solid measure. 


He saw no ludicrous misfit 

Between his manner, high and proud, 

And tawdriness of clothes and wit... . 

So many dreamers dream aloud! 
—OLIvE Warp 


We are following a policy of selling 
only merchandise that we can stand back 
of.—Glendale (Cal.) newspaper adv. 


Then you can’t sell us a bathtub. 
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Sturdy, thick- 


erowing hair 


yours, with this daily care 


OU can keep your hair thick 

and vigorous—check thinning 
or falling hair—with a daily treat 
ment as simple as brushing your 
teeth! 


EVERY MORNING wet your hair 
and scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine. Then with your 
fingers pressed down firmly, move 
the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic into every 
inch of the scalp. Move the scalp, 
not the fingers! Brush the hair while 
still moist. It will lie smoothly just 
the way you want it. 


Tonic, antiseptic, Pinaud’s stimulates 
scalp circulation, destroys dandruff. 

Dandruff free—richly nourished— 
your hair gains and keeps the sturdy 
thickness of youth. 

Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine is sold by 
all drug and department stores. Ed. 
Pinaud’s signature is in red on the 
bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New York. 


PINAUD’S 





Eau de 4 
aq | 
es 


Quinine 





Copr. 1928 Pinaud, Ine, 
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COURT 
GAMES 







Off With the Old—A 
Billion-Dollar Gallery— 
Top Form 


FTER camp- 

ing for a week 
at the Racquet and 
Tennis Club, with 
the greatest celebri- 
ties of England and 
America on parade 
in the national doubles and the in- 
augural match for the International 
Racquets Trophy, I’m pretty well 
satisfied that 1 have seen the best the 
game has to offer, whether I ever see 
another racquets match or not. 

If you were in the Forest Hills 
stadium last September when Lacoste 
played Tilden, you know how I feel 
after watching Mr. Clarence C. Pell 
cast the spell of his wizardry over Mr. 
J. C. F. Simpson, England’s cham- 
pion, in the match that brought the in- 
ternational play to an end in America’s 
favor. Here was the perfect perform- 
ance, the game at its zenith. Any- 
thing after it will seem stale. 

Not only did this match spoil me 
for any further racquets, but, I fear, 
for any other court game as well. How 
far, alas, I have fallen away from 
my first love in the last few weeks. 
First there came the metropolitan 
squash racquets championship to shake 
my allegiance to squash tennis, and 
now (spare these old gray hairs) both 
squash tennis and squash racquets 
seem flat after the matches at the 
Racquet Club. 

When I went over to the Harvard 
Club the day after the conclusion of 
the international play to see the na- 
tional Class B squash tennis cham- 
pionship, a pall seemed to hang over 
the place. Of course, it was over me 
and not over the championship, for 
the matches were just as good as ever, 
but they didn’t look the same any 
more. 

No longer was squash tennis the rip- 
roaring swashbuckling game. By com- 
parison with racquets it seemed slug- 
gish. I missed the crack of the ball 
against the slate, the flying splinters 
from bats broken right and left and 
the high-pitched voice of Eddie 
Rogers, the marker up in the corner 
of the balcony, singing, “Play! play! 
play! play!” 

I missed, also, the contact with mil- 
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Correct Winter Resort Styles A 

FOR GENTLEMEN | £ 

The dinner suit illustrated ts in the J 

f) 

latest and most distinctive style, in a } 

‘ new shade of dark navy blue— from 18 
\ g ; 
¢ our original model, and Jike the sport < 
if jacket of gabardine, was tailored by if 
\ H ickey-Freeman, foremost tailors of fi 


a 


Men. ae 


gentlemen's clothes ready for wearing 


A complete assemblage of the newest, 


accepted equipment for Southern travel 


ER.JRIPLER & [0. 


Outfitters to Gentlemen - Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT 40°" STREET > NEW YORK 


Nene Sa Men. 5a Moe 
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Are you going over 
for the Grand National 
Steeplechase at Liverpool 


this March- -? 


Can you bear not to be there 
—when the field—what’s left 
of it!—comes thundering up 
to Becher’s Brook? 


The greatest sporting event of 
the year--the most brilliant 
sight...where Royalty and the 
smart world meet...and seats 
are worth their weight in gold 
...and influence! 


And everyone goes who is any- 
one in the world of society, 
or sport... here or abroad. 

If you’re thinking of joining 
that brilliant throng this year, 
Cunard offers exceptional 
facilities... furnished country 
homes within reach of Aintree 
... hotel accommodations in 
Liverpool or on board the 
Caronia specially held over 
until late Saturday so that 
you may attend the lowe 
Steeplechase over the same 
course that afternoon... and if 
you like, sail at once for home. 


And already the Caronia and 
Tuscania, sailing March 17th 
and the Aquitania (which sails 
for Southampton March 21st 
--and docks the day before 
the Race) ... are half sold out. 


Ask at the Cunard Offices for 
further information about the 
Grand National - - or send for 
our folder that tells one what 
to wear as well as what to do! 


CUNARD 
LINE 


eS) 


a 


See Your Local Agent 


1840 - Eignty - Eight - Years - of - Service . 1928 











lion-dollar elbows in the balcony, the 
experience of seeing two hundred men 
whose collective checks are good for 
any amount up to a billion, or what- 
ever sum suits your imagination, 
stand up and roar their appreciation 
of a match well won with all the en- 
thusiasm of a crowd at the Yankee 
Stadium. I missed the silk top hats 
in the balcony on Sunday morning, the 
familiar faces of men whose names 
are known to millions through the 
sporting pages—Devereux Milburn, 
Foxhall Keene, and Malcolm Whit- 
man among others—and last but not 
least, I missed the English players. 


T seems every game played with a 
racquet has its ball problem. I 
need say nothing more about the situ- 
ation in squash tennis or squash rac- 
quets, and everyone who follows lawn 
tennis knows of the labors of Walter 
L. Pate, of the national organization, 
to help bring about a standardized ball 
in all countries belonging to the Inter- 
national Federation. 

Pierre Etchebaster, the French 
court tennis professional, who plays 
Jock Soutar at the Philadelphia Rac- 
quet Club for the American title on 
February 20, 22, and 25, was amazed 
at the difference in the American ball 
from the ones he has played with 
abroad. After his first practice session 
at the Racquet Club he declared that 
the American ball is much lighter and 
three times as fast as the French ball. 

The racquets ball is made in Eng- 
land, where one company manufactures 
all of them. They are not all uniform, 
some coming out much harder than 
others. I am informed by one of the 
English players that the hardest ones 
are kept for England, many of the 
softer ones are sent to America, while 
India gets the mushy ones. On an 
average, a ball lasts one and a half 
rallies in championship play at the 
Racquet Club. Oftentimes it is thrown 
out after being hit just once, on ser- 
vice, and in a five-game match prob- 
ably close to seventy-five are used. 
They are used for practice again, 
and after the stitching has been 
knocked loose and the cover filled 
with nicks they are sent back to Eng- 
land to be re-covered. 


HE statement made by the Eng- 

lish player that he found the ball 
softer than the one he had been ac- 
customed to at home was not made in 
extenuation of the defeat of Simpson 
by Pell. The invaders are too sporting 
to make any excuses, and besides, Pell 
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after a treatment with Charles of 
the Ritz Henna Shampoo are twice 
as smart and three times as lus- 
trous. Ti he hair is shining, touched 
with those little, glinting lights that 
are so ravishing. Cleansing and 
brightening in one operation, this 
dainty shampoo powder, prepared 
from the exclusive Charles of the’ 
Ritz formula, brings you greater 
hair loveliness easily and quickly. 
Price $2.00 
For. sale, together with the entire 
Charles of the Ritz Line, at 
B. Altman & Company—or at 
Charles of the Ritz, Dept. N, 


- Ritz Carlton Hotel, Madison Ave. 


shel 46th Street, New York City. 
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has beaten Simpson several times be- 
fore, and in London, too. 


In spite of those previous victories, 


the American champion was hardly 
looked upon as better than an even 
choice in the match, and certainly 
no one expected him to win in three 
successive games by so conclusive a 
margin as 15—9, 15—12, 15—46. 
For in the Canadian championship, 
only two weeks before, he had lost to 
Kemp-Welch; Bruce had beaten him 
in London last spring in three games, 
and in the national doubles he and 
Mortimer went down before Simpson 
and Bruce, with Simpson standing out 
clearly above all the others on the 
court. 

But in the doubles Mr. Pell did not 
approach the form that he exhibited 
in the singles. His stroking was ragged, 
his shots landing in the telltale re- 
peatedly, his service was far below its 
best standard, and he was lacking in 
finishing shots. It was a different Pell, 
however, who faced Simpson; it was 
the Pell who defeated Hewitt Morgan 
in twenty-five minutes in the final of 
the 1927 American championship. 


The American champion’s service 
alone gave him enough of an advan- 
tage to have won, for he scored not 
less than five aces per game. His shots 
were under perfect control, raking the 
wall within an inch of the telltale al- 
most every time, and his generalship 
was unfailing. He never put the ball 
on Simpson’s forehand if he could help 
it, and he played for full length in 
order that the Britisher might not be 
able to take the ball off the back wall. 
There were few times when Simpson 
did, for if the ball was not coming 
back like a bullet to nick the floor at 
the back wall it was either zigzag- 
ging around the front corners to carom 
far out of reach or floating up to drop 
dead. 

Never for a minute did Pell relax 
the terrific pressure of his attack, and 
the onslaught kept Simpson on the de- 
fensive from start to finsh. There 
were few occasions when he could get 
set to make his cracking forehanders, 
for he was always hurried in making 
his stroke as Pell drew him all out of 
position, and even when he did let 
loose with his giant cracker there was 
always another explosion right after 
as Pell returned the ball. Nothing was 
“too good” for the American in the 
form he showed in this match, and if 
that form was not the best he ever 
exhibited, no one at the Racquet Club 
could recall when he had played any 
better. —A. D. 















A. JAECKEL & CO. 


SALE 


OF 


FURS 


prior to 


REMOVAL 


Now, if ever, a woman may pos- 





















sess the type of Fur Coat she 







most desires, at a cost that is 






well within her means. Never 






have we offered such extraordi- 







nary values at such low prices. 








— a Co. 


*Jurricrs bxelusively 


Hifth Ave. bet.30°36 Vis. 



















Y the time you read this, of 
course, the town will be flood- 
ed with all the new hats, and 

shortly after, the newest French frocks 
will be coming into town in hordes. 
This, however, does me practically no 
good at all at time of writing. I can 
only counsel you to resist that early 
February feeling that you must have 
a new evening frock at once and to 
wait for the new models. I have a 
feeling that, for the first time in many 
seasons, the new things are going to 
be so radically different from the old 
that you are risking dowdiness by not 
being patient. 

Stein & Blaine, who are not in- 
fluenced directly by Paris since all 
their designing is done inside their 
own doors, already have on display a 
largish collection of spring tailleurs. 
All of these are to order, of course. 

The conventional two-piece suit, fit- 
ted slightly through the waistline, ap- 
pears as of yore, the new note being 
a perceptible lengthening of the jacket 
to a point well below the hips. The 
blouses, whether for these or for the 
three-piece things, are more varied 
than I have ever seen them. The jabot 
has been developed as jabots never 
were developed before. Most of them 
were of crépe or satin; there were 
numbers, however, of printed silk. 
One I admired in particular was of 
a white silk finely checked with blue 
lines to resemble a gingham. The 
wilder ones I did not care so much 
for. 

There was one design, used both 
for blouses and as part of a one- 
piece tweed or twill dress, that was 
most fetching. The neckline was sur- 
plice; at the natural waistline at one 
side, a leather belt began its progress 
into a diagonal line across the back, 
emerging at the other side at a much 
lower point. This gave the molded, 
short-waisted and long-limbed effect 
everyone is striving for. Most of the 
jumpers were shortish in the waist, by 
the way. 


ON AND OFF 
FEMININE 


With the tailleurs themselves, the 
fox scarf still seems to hold sway, 
with the double silver fox rampant 
and elegant as usual. Strings of sables 
or of baum marten dyed as sable, usu- 
ally using as many as five skins, are 
another favorite. 

The rest of the field is left prac- 
tically entirely to the fox family. 
While you are considering a new fox, 
you might remember that Paris is 
sending a report that gray fox of a 
bluish tinge is prevalent, almost sup- 
planting the more familiar beige as 
coat trimming for the moment. 

In very aristocratic costumes with 
dignified, long lines (so flattering, my 
dear) this house has always excelled. 
This year, we have again with us the 
long black coat, with touches of white 
in the narrow ermine trimming or in 
a version of the full length fluttering 
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THE AVENUE 
FASHIONS 


jabot down the closing. The coats are 
separate or part of costumes that stylish 
stouts should leap at, so long and 
sweeping are the lines. 

I also saw a straight coat of flat 
white broadtail with a bow at the back 
of the collar that should be snapped 
up at once by anyone contemplating 
Bar Harbor and such for the summer. 


eee has some new models, 
of which three attracted the rov- 
ing eye of this department specially. 
One is a sports walking shoe of Eng- 
lish pigskin trimmed with beige al- 
ligator to match. This has the familiar 
three buckled straps across the instep, 
a solid leather Cuban heel, and a 
workmanlike roundish toe. It is also 
available in tan calf and imitation al- 
ligator, if you like. The pigskin and 
alligator idea (very chic for the coun- 
try) is also to be found in the sports 
shoe with the familiar turned-over 
tongue finish in front. For a street 
shoe, Shoecraft has taken the elastic 


“You can take my word for 
it, dearie — it’s stunning.” 
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question firmly in hand and abolished 
the clumsy square of elastic cloth more 
or less artfully concealed in step-in 
models. In its stead, groups of three 
elastics the size of copper wire go 
forth in four directions from a tiny 
medallion high on the instep and hold 
the shoe firmly through the arch. May- 
be you don’t get the idea from this 
description, but take my word that it 
is decorative, efficient and chic. 


FTER mature consideration of 

the woman who remains in town 
through the summer, clad in light, 
comfortable printed dresses and heavy, 
hot, patent leather shoes, Frank Broth- 
ers have arrived at a solution, examples 
of which will be on view in a week 
or two. It is merely to employ a new 
linen that gives the effect of suede at 
the distance of three feet, for shoes 
of a sophisticated street cut. These to 
be in beige with brown kid trimming, 
single-strap style. If they don’t im- 
prove the comfort of your city sum- 
mer, I am a bad prophet. Thrown in 
for good measure, I was also shown 
an evening slipper of faille in a 
water weave with glistening metal 
threads all through it. The colors were 
marvellous. And you might be glad 
to know that Best & Company have 
evening coats of the same fabric and 
lucky people might be able to match 
them up. 


N its usual amiable way, Franklin 
Simon showed me a collection of 

helter-skelter items that I shall prob- 
ably list as they come to mind. 

There is some new junk jewelry. 
A choker composed of flat, oblong 
crystals to look like topaz, amethyst, 
etc. A choker with gold leaves, thin 
and flat, hanging from it all the way 
around and rumored the latest Parisian 
gasp. (I wish Parisite would get busy 
and confirm some of these rumors. 
Maybe I am being put upon.) Another 
choker and bracelet of round, faintly 
colored crystals, strung together with 
silver chain. Not new, but cute and in- 
credibly inexpensive. 

There is a new belt an inch and a 
half wide; it is composed of awning 
cloth with gay stripes here and there; 
it would be charming for bathing suits, 
sweaters, or white sports dresses. A 
summer sports costume has also made 
its bow, the jumper being of hand- 
kerchief linen and the skirt, worn 
outside the jumper at the normal waist- 
line, of piqué, to match. The outfit 
comes in all sorts of pastel colors. 
Other sports doodahs: flat envelope 









OUR LAST STITCH 
i. . Alas 


In about ten more days, we take our last stitch at 
616 Fifth Avenue 
pockets . . . lock the old door for the last time, 


. put our thimbles in our 


with a little sigh . . . and stroll, the whole crew of 
us, nine blocks up the Avenue to our new, white 
marble building at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-eighth 
Street. Between now. and then, every last dress, 
every sports costume, every wrap, every fur coat 
in our stock, even including the Palm Beach clothes 
made up for the southern resorts, at the old building 
. will be sold . . . and at the final price-markings 
they are positively presentation copies! Some French 
. . some from our own workrooms . . . some odd 
sizes .. . but nothing that is not in the chic of the 
moment! At Fifty-eighth Street .. . about March 
first... we open with what we believe to be the most 
distinguished collection of spring clothes that we 


have ever had the honor to present to our patrons. 
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Wat Lewis 
Inc. 
] PURSES : GIFTS : HOSIERY : GLOVES 

¥ St. Regis Shop, Fifth Avenue at 55th St. Waldorf- Astoria, 34th St. and Fifth Avenue is 

409 Madison Avenue, at Forty-eighth St. 1580 Broadway, at 47th (With Men’s Dept.) 
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STETSON HAITS 






Heroes and hats 


Heroic hats to heroic men, but 
the everyday, unsung hero de- 


mands the smart style and sat- ) 
isfying quality of a Stetson. 


Where fine hats are sold 
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JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
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bags of flannel in every possible color, 
the diagonal Louiseboulanger flap dec- 
orated by that tweedlike straw every- 
one used for shoes some seasons ago. 
A sports handkerchief by Yvonne Da- 
vidson, two contrasting or harmoniz- 
ing triangles of silk sewed together, 
the points falling unevenly on the 
point of the shoulder. A flapper felt 
hat, the brim absent in back and quite 
wide in front, turned back, and very 
jaunty and cowgirlish. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


Dance and Grow T hin— 
The Well-Dressed Child 


ITHall kinds 

of whirligigs, 
Orange Pekoe, and 
excitement, Helena 
ea Rubinstein opened 
gue her new Maison de 
Beauté Valaze at 8 
East Fifty-seventh Street. You will 
hear more of this anon, but I know 
that many of you cannot wait to learn 
that Miss Rubinstein and Mikhail 
Mordkin, original partner of Pavlowa 
and master of the Russian Imperial 
Ballet, have evolved special rhythmics 
to create beauty of figure and of 
movement. An entire floor has been 
reserved for teaching these, and Mr. 
Mordkin himself is in charge of both 
classes and private lessons. 





T 920 Park Avenue, where 

alarmists about the declining 
birth rate in the upper classes might 
do well to note the number of prams 
that pass every sunny hour, is a shop 
called Les Enfants, dedicated, as you 
may well imagine, to children’s 
clothes. Besides the fact that it is a 
happy and convenient location for up- 
town mothers who hate to take their 
children below Fifty-seventh Street, 
the place has very charming things, 
both on hand and to order. There are 
quantities of infants’ clothes, imported 
from France where workmanship is 
still an art, and handkerchief linen 
dresses for little children, also import- 
ed from that fair land. Bassinets are 
to order, naturally. So, also, are most 
of the clothes for little children, it 
having been discovered that kids vary 
in size and diameter even more than 
do their parents. 

I saw there what I understand is a 
very difficult problem nicely solved— 
to wit, coats for little children about 
a year old, Tiny double-breasted kasha 
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coats for manly little fellows (good- 
ness, I’1] be a sob sister next), feminine 
pink velvet coats with the shoulder 
cape that mothers favor, piped with 
scallops of velvet in a deeper shade. 
There are also, naturally enough, pink 
crépe de Chine things for infinitesimal 
babies, and sturdy ones for children 
who have reached the rough-and-tum- 
ble outdoor stage. There is a three- 
piece suit for little girls consisting 
of a green and white plaid sweater, 
a pleated skirt, and green broadcloth 
coat to match. 

The grown-up idea is stressed, but 
not to the ill-bred brat extent, save 
in the case of embroidered crépe de 
Chine step-ins and slips from Paris. 
These are somewhat too-too. Bed 
jackets for children afflicted with 
measles or mumps appear in quilted 
radium silk. There are quilted wrap- 
pers, too. And rompers of heavy or 
handkerchief linen, snapping between 
the legs and cut high on the sides in 
the French manner. Besides all these, 
the usual carriage robes, blankets, 
sweaters, etc., and a few negligées and 
bed jackets and lingerie for the moth- 
er. The prices, as far as I can tell, 
are quite reasonable. 


Page with the air of a great in- 
ventor, has now brought forth a 
liquid nail polish that is colorless. To 
this, you may add drops of the red 
coloring that accompanies it, thereby 
achieving a polish as refined or as 
brazen as you desire. I should have 
preferred separate coloring to put on 
the nails beneath the varnish in shades 
that the whimsy of the moment dic- 
tated, but this is a step in the right 
direction. As a further step, I will try 
my lipstick and my blue eye-shadow 
under the colorless varnish and report 
faithfully on results next week. 


x is, 





ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Heart to Heart—Shop- 
ping Guide — Clocks, 


Cats, and Dinosaurs 





HAT I want 

to know is 
this: with home- 
furnishing _ period- 
icals talking wildly 
about the American 
Federal era; with 
all the excitement 
about a Victorian craze; and finally 
with the big stores all over town going 














GET OUT YOUR 
BIGGEST COFFEE CUBS 


Spread a wide surface to give off this fragrance 
and provide a deep bow! for this rich amber 
liquor. You'll need your biggest coffee cups 
when you serve Beech-Nut. Rare coffees 
from tropical mountain plantations 
are blended perfectly in Beech-Nut 


— to reach new heights of aroma 
and mellow coffee flavor. 


Beech-Nut Coffee 
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CHINA and GLASS 


Chen February Sale has, we 
are frank to admit, its ulterior 
motive. For we know there are 
many who are unaware that 
Plummer’s is the most elaborate 
and complete glass and china 
mart in town. There are many 
who do not know that here are 
five floors of lovely china—lead- 
ing makes of the world—spark- 
ling, serviceable and decorative 
glass . . . earthenware . . . pot- 
tery .. . novelties, etc. And if 
REDUCTIONS RUNNING 
FROM 10% TO 60% can 
bring new faces into this shop— 
well, that’s good business. For 
Plummer’s is the kind of an 
establishment where acquaint- 
ances become old friends. 


The February Sale offers host- 
esses the opportunity of replac- 
ing open-stock patterns at really 
advantageous discounts, as well 
as acquiring other useful or dec- 
orative ware far below the nor- 
mal range of prices. 


Wn: PLUMMER 6G 


IMPORTERS OF 


Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street New York City 
Few doors off Fifth Avenue 
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in for modern art on a more or less 
thrift basis—do you have to go on be- 
ing Early American? 

Freely I admit it is all very well in 
the country, particularly in combi- 
nation with French Provincial things; 
but here are three distinct periods for 
your choosing, any one of them in- 
finitely more suitable for town than 
that very quaint Colonial style, and 
why the great public heart has not 
warmed to them, for their novelty if 
for nothing else, is more than I can 
see. 

That I do not care a great deal for 
Federal furniture, which is simply 
embellished Colonial, and that I con- 
sider this dabbling with the Victorian 
a dangerous business unless you are 
sure you are never for a moment go- 
ing to take it seriously, is beside the 
point. I dismiss these two with a 
vague wave of the hand toward Third 
Avenue and a promise that I will deal 
at greater length with the subject 
when I know more about it. 

But this modernist idea is another 
matter. Don’t let anyone tell you it’s 
just a fad, that it won’t last, or that 
it isn’t practical. As a matter of fact, 
if you want to redecorate in a 
thoroughly modern fashion, you can 
do one of two things. You can con- 
sult Robert Locher, 153 East Thirty- 
eighth Street, whose interiors and ac- 
cessories in glass and metals are some- 
thing to think about; or you can comb 
the shops, in which case the sugges- 
tions I am about to make (results of 
my own combings, in list form for 
space economy) may be of help to 
you. 

Furniture: I will say this for Paul 
Theodore Frankl—the designer has 
not yet crossed my path who is an 
improvement on him. The Frankl 
Galleries then, 4 East Forty-eighth 
Street, for your skyscraper pieces. 

Floor Coverings: Rugs in the new 
soft shades ac Lord & Taylor, in an- 
other week or so; wide carpet in bright 
or neutral colorings, now on display 
at Altman. 

Hangings and Upholstery: The 
Rodier fabrics—Frankl, Lord & 
Taylor, etc.—large, vague patterns, 
simply divine. And the crépy dress 
materials, as in Macy’s model rooms, 
for intimate, clinging effects. 

Table Ware: Georg Jensen, 159 
West Fifty-seventh, for silver. Glass 
and china, Rena Rosenthal, 520 
Madison. Linen at Frankl Galleries. 
Wanamaker’s Venturus is my choice 
for flat silver. 

Details: Mirrors framed in silver 
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.......DUT SEE HER 
REFLECTED ID_» 
A FULL~LENGTHE 
MIRROR. OBSERVE 
THE ENSEMBLE.HER 
CHIC DISTINCTION. 
THE GOWN of wurr-IS 
FROM KARGERE... 
AH, THAT IS IT/ 





‘Angora Suits 
Sweaters 
Chiffon Dresses 
Tennis Dresses 
Blouses 


Lingerie 


KARGERE 


INC 


636 FIFTH AVE.NEW YORK 








Paris. 39 Ave. des Champs Elysées 
When in Paris Visit Our Store 
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leaf, from $14, at Macy; lighting 
fixtures in metals at the Nessen 
Studios, 151 East ‘Thirty-eighth 
Street. Rena Rosenthal for absorbing 
lamps and bric-a-brac; must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

-What is more, before another week 
has passed you will be seeing the Lord 
& Taylor exposition of .nodern French 
decorative art, which from hectic 
glimpses snatched in storerooms is 
going to be something swell. You are 
urged to look for a group of screens; 
a man’s room full of such tricks as 
sliding breakfast trays and disappear- 
ing bromo-seltzer stands (Adolphe 
Menjou’s producers are missing a 
trick if they pass this by); a slipper 
chair made with an artful eye to 
feminine contours; a black sculptured 
cat; a huge ebony nude; all the rugs 
in sight, and pieces decorated in egg- 
shell—the real barnyard variety. 

It should undoubtedly be mentioned 
that the exposition opens on February 
23 with a hands-across-the-sea address 
by that obliging Ambassador Claudel. 


TTERLY Irrelevant Notes: I 

am reliably informed that the 
new Bulle electric clock—the one that 
runs on its own battery and generates 
most of its energy as it goes along— 
may now be seen at Alaquah, 638 
Madison Avenue. I have been playing 
tag with this for weeks and have lost 
faith in it as a permanent fixture any- 
where, but if you want to take a 
chance it is really worth looking at. 

At the Jade Tree Gift Shop, a 
group of small animal figures in 
bronze by a sculptor named -Moselsio 
—possible successors to last year’s brass 
caricatures, Appealing ducks, squirrels, 
and cats at $3, a modest price for Art. 
But I am through with making 
prophecies. 

In case you haven’t already discov- 
ered Rena_ Rosenthal’s _ prehistoric 
animals, the viewing of them is a 
bright suggestion for a dull afternoon. 
Gigantosauri and Dinosaurs in stuffed 
calico or brocades are just as silly as 
they sound; you will love them. 
Especially recommended to ladies who 
are a little bored with their Lenci 
dolls; although the temptation to use 
them for pincushions will be strong. 

Addition to the dustless garment 
bag series—a fur protector, prob- 
ably an offshoot of the silver fox 
furore. You clip your fox to a dan- 
gling thing inside a long, slim bag of 
dust-proofed fabric (transparent so 
that you will be sure. not to drag out 
grandma’s sables instead) and thus do 






























Madame cannot be too particular or too fastidious when she 


permits other hands to care for the health and beauty of her 
skin. At Primrose House, treatments are given only by gradu- 
ate nurses, immaculate, deft-fingered, skilled in the science and 
art of facial care. Primrose House treatments are rendered in 
absolute accord with Madame’s own particular complexion 
needs — ascertained after careful diagnosis. At no other 
salon in the city is such accomplished attention available. 
We shall gladly render a complete diagnosis without charge 
... for appointment, phone Plaza 5347. 


Note: If you live outside New York we shall be glad to place you 


in touch with a conveniently located Primrose House dealer. 


New York and environs—B. Altman & Co., Franklin Simon & Co., | 
Lord & Taylor, James McCreery & Co., John Wanamaker, Russeks, 
Saks & Co., Stern Brothers, Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Arnold, 
Constable & Co., Bonwit Teller & Co., Abraham & Straus, Meyer Bros., 











Paterson, N. J., L. Bamberger, Newark, N. J. 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 3 E.52 


“HERE DWELLS YOUTH” 
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From old Cologne 
came the Secret 


of Delicacy 





HEN candles gleamed their lovely 

light in the drawing rooms of 
Europe . .. when conversation dwelt on 
the startling genius of Handel . . . when 
the sophisticated were delighted by 
Watteau’s brush... the secret of delicacy 
had already been discovered. 

Johann Maria Farina had blended the 
first cologne, and the fastidious leaders of 
the old world had made it their favorite 
precaution against olfactory offense. 

For 219 years the formula has been kept 
secret. Since 1709 nothing has equaled 
the effectiveness of Farina’s Red Crest 
Cologne in removing the unhappy hint of 
perspiration odor. 

Nothing equals it today as a gentle as- 
tringent, as a powder base, as a general 
refreshant, as an after-shave lotion, as a 
rub-down, or as a traveling aid. 

Nothing else is so stimulating and yet so 
soothing. Avoid imitations, then, by look- 
ing for the Red Crest which marks the 
true and original. 

Obtainable at drug, specialty and department stores. 
Glass bottle, 4 oz., $1; wicker bottle, 6 oz., $1.75; 12 02., 
$3; 24 oz., $6. 


Sole distributor—Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., N. Y. C. 


Look for thee Red Crest 


FARINAS 


COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS’ BATH POWDER 











away with that ruinous practice of 
hanging the animal over a rod, which 
as you know will wear out its little 
underneath quicker than anything else. 
For careful, orderly ladies, and avail- 
able to uptown shoppers at The Cup- 
board, 1190 Lexington Avenue. 
—B. B. 


PAVEMENT PORTRAITS 
NIGHT WATCHMAN 


The flame burns hot 
In an iron pot, 
And leaps above the rim— 
He sits beside, 
Where the shadows slide, 
Flickering, mad, and dim. 


He sits alone 
With the planks and stone, 
The scaffoldings, beams, and floors; 
The night winds shout, 
And caper about, 
And push at the vacant doors. 


The shadows stretch, 
And creeping, etch 
A study of souls in grief— 
The man is gray 
Who waits for day, 
And parched like a winter’s leaf. 


He makes no sound, 
And the frozen ground 
Is barren as the tomb; 
Alone he stands 
With ivory hands, 
And feeds the firelit gloom. 
—BurkeE Boyce 


A NATURE LOVER 
COMES TO GRIEF 


N office is not the place to bring 

up a hyacinth. The constant 
attention it receives precludes any pos- 
sibility of relaxation, and no amount 
of love and tenderness can take the 
place of the rest and quiet its constitu- 
tion demands. 

Several weeks ago a friend brought 
me a so-called hyacinth bulb. But in 
spite of a large clump of charcoal, 
which is supposed to help the bulb 
along miraculously, and a tall vase 
specially designed to allow room for 
the most exorbitant roots imaginable, 
along with a course of explicit in- 
structions concerning fuel and fodder, 
it is all too clear that that little hya- 
cinth will never live to know whether 
it is pink, blue, or white. 
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i cannot | 
tell 


a lie 
said the clever cinema customer, 
long and exhaustive research in 
the film palaces that gild the 
highways and byways of this 
great metropolis has convinced 
me beyond doubt that new york’s 
best and most consistent enter- 
tainment is on view 





eAS 
at the paramount Y 


where 


—but our lips are 
sealed as to the con- 
tent of next week’s 
program called, in- 
appropriately 
enough, ‘‘take-a- 
chance”’ week, since 
this is precisely what 
you do not do next 
week, or any other 
week, 





and 

the best way to prove it is to 
come, and see for yourself, 
but first let us whisper 


that 

knowing new yorkers drop in 
at noon, or from four to seven, 
or after nine, when there is 
no waiting, positively, and 
seats for all to see and hear. 


at the rivoli— pw, 


united-artists [Real 


where 


gloria swanson is 
holding forth as 
**sadie thompson”’ 
late of pago pago, 
and cinema critics 
are hunting new su- 
perlatives to describe 
her marvelous per- 
formance, thisa 
united artists pic- 
ture, from the well- 
known story by w. 
somerset maugham. 















at the rialto 


where 
emil jannings, the 
great, is shattering 
all attendance 
records at new york’s 
**house of hits”’ with 
his marvelous per- 
formance in the par- 
amount picture *‘the 
last command”’ 


luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 
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interests all city folk. A visitor ap- 
proaches the desk on which it stands, 
glances at me, spots the bulb, and the 
deadly work begins. He lifts the vase, 
holds it between his eye and the win- 
dow to ascertain what floats, puts it 
down, bends over and scrutinizes it 
from every side. Peering leads to 
poking, poking to pinching, pinching 
to peeling, and peeling to pulling it 
up by what might be, in a happier 
existence, a whole set of roots. Defi- 
antly and bravely, the bulb did push 
up one small, timid point of wistful 
green—the better to pinch it by. Of 
course that was completely demolished 
in short order. 


Originally it was one of those large 
healthy-looking reddish-purple outfits 
covered with layers of tissue paper 
foliage of an onion-like nature. This 
removable substance has an irresistible 
fascination for the hyacinth’s callers. 
Layer by layer they peel it away. 
Screaming at them does no good. Hid- 
ing the sorry little thing in a corner 
helps not at all, for the scrub lady con- 
sistently puts it back on the desk after 
inspecting it at her leisure during the 
night watch, and leaving evidences of 
her horrid work in pitiful wisps of the 
bulb’s own body strewn about the 
floor. I have tried signs: “Do not 
pinch, poke, or otherwise annoy the 
hyacinth.” It is of no use. No one will 
believe it is a hyacinth or even a bulb 
without giving it a personal and thor- 
ough examination. 

Someone is approaching the desk this 
minute. There. Now he has stopped 
close by the vase. Now he’s squinting 
at it. Now he’s asking what it is and 
I am storming, “A hyacinth. Let it 
alone.” Now he’s fixing me with his 
eye while he surreptitiously pokes the 
bulb in its stomach. Now he’s squeez- 
ing the top of it carefully between 
thumb and forefinger. I have covered 
my eyes with my hands to shut out 
the monstrous sight, for I know he 
has reached the peeling stage.... A 
gurgle. . . . Silence. . . . Footsteps 
growing fainter. I summon all my 
courage, and look. The bulb has been 
peeled down to such a tiny core that 
it has slipped through the neck of the 
vase and drowned. 

—MarcarET FIsHBACK 


Yale athletes live longer than Harvard 
athletes —The Herald Tribune. 


But, as one Harvard man pointed 
out to us, they have longer to live for. 


Its tragedy lies in the fact that it 






ROUCLAIRE—another distinctive 


woolen fabric produced by the famous 
ROUBAIX MILLS fashions this striking 
Spring coat. 


Coat by B. ALTMAN @& CO. 


ROUBAIX MILLS 
225 W. 34th Street New York 
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erhaps = 
the cigarette YOU s 
is foo strong / a 


Cigarette taste gone stale. 
Not feeling yourself. 

Out of sorts with the world. 
You need a mild cigarette. 


And the mildest—Johnnie Walker. 


A cigarette of full flavor that never 
irritates. 





Johnnie Walkers cost a bit more. 
And with good reason. 


Only the tenderest portions of fine 
tobacco in Johnnie Walkers. 


No stems—no bitter ends to cause 
harshness. 


Vacuum-cleaned. No grit. 





Wake up a sleeping cigarette taste 


with Johnnie Walkers. SS I\\ YC \ 
Try them—They are mild. 2 0 for 2 Oc 


am 


cigarettes 











EXTREMELY MILD: *+ * YET FULL FLAVORED 
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THE CUR 


“The Curcus”? 


Humor—And am 


WING to the 
exigencies of 
going to press the 
latest batch of 
movies will have to 
be reviewed next 
week and that leaves 
space this week for a few thoughts 
I have been wanting to express. 

Included in a long list of films, 
“The Circus” was dismissed a bit 
more summarily in these columns than 
it deserved. During the moments when 
Mr. Chaplin was stealing a loaf from 
a baby, or imitating a dummy, or 
standing in a lion’s cage, he was highly 
ludicrous, and the high points of Mr. 
Chaplin’s ludicrousness are very high 
indeed. On the other hand, the low 
points were exceedingly low and Mr. 
Chaplin should not have low points. 
He is master of humor and “The 
Circus” was to be his masterpiece and 
he should not have bogged it down 
with a lot of second-rate slapstick 
comedy such as the scenes when he 
was learning to be clown, or was being 
a clown, or during the time when he 
was chased in the maze. Any comedian 
of any attainments could have carried 
on the same antics and perhaps made 
them a touch funnier than they were. 
Also I object to the pathos. Somehow 
the feeling has gotten around that a 
smile-through-the-tears is happier than 
a guffaw. Mr. Chaplin rose to his posi- 
tion on guffaws and not on streaming 
tear ducts. The highlights of his 
career are funny and not pathetic. You 
have forgotten the girls that turned 
him down, or the man that kicked him, 
but you have not forgotten the Oceana 
Roll, or the immortal sermon of 
David and Goliath. 

What has happened to Mr. Chaplin 
has happened to most of the other 
comics. They are working below par. 
Perhaps the reason can be traced to 
the fairly recent outbursts of genius- 
hailing, ard the resulting suspicion in 
the humorists’ minds that really they 
should be doing Hamlet. Also they 
may be affected by the current feeling 
that humor and pathos are akin. Harry 
Langdon, who was a merry sprite in 
two-reel comedies, has turned full 
length, pathetic, and dull. Richard Dix 
is a capable comedian, but he must 
don a wig and rush about saving fair 
ladies in adventurous tales. He must 
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act. Why don’t they forget the glow- 
ing and unfounded theories that have 
been advanced about their pranks and 
stick to being funny? What is the 
foundation of the laughter and tears 
confusion? To my mind they stand on 
the opposite ends of the pole, but the 
nature of humor is such an academic 
question that it would take pages to 
get in and out of it. Adolphe Menjou 
turns in a good performance every 
time he comes around because he sticks 
to his stuff. The others would do well 
to take him as an example. 


M:* RicHarp Warts who, to- 
gether with Miss Harriet Un- 
derhill, looks at pictures for the 
Herald Tribune, broke out with a rush 
of adjectives in his Sunday column and 
announced himself surprised by my ob- 
jection to “The Last Command.” He 
went so far as to call me sardonic and 
even speculated on a slightly uncom- 
plimentary premise as to why I was 
disappointed in the leading character. 
I consider that Mr. Watts is laying 
down a dreadful precedent. If movie 
reviewers take to arguing and guess- 
ing what the others mean the air will 
be filled with such a mammoth noise 
that the citizenry will have to take 
to the subway for relief from the din. 
In spite of the fulsome reasons for 
thinking otherwise than Mr. Watts ex- 
pounded in his column, I still think 
that the General in “The Last Com- 
mand” made little or no sense. I have 
a feeling that even if I polished my 
opinion with details I would not get 
any further with Mr. Watts than Mr. 
Watts got with me. Is it possible that 
because a character is not cut-and- 
dried and because it departs from 
movie precedent that he is deluded into 
thinking the character is necessarily 

true to life? Or that it is Art? 
—O. C. 


Will say that I have read several dif- 
ferent writer’s magazines, but for real 
inspiration let me hand it to the Writer’s 
Monthly, July issue—From a testi- 
monial., 

“As Walter Raleigh used to say, 


when he came in to tea, 


“*T gotta hand it to Your Grace for 
cultured ways,’ says he.” 





DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 


The utility Coat for 


motor, sports and town 
is decidedly more than 
useful when it is as smart 
as this! The Dobbs 
reputation for offering 
exceptional quality in 
isis. naleael alti 
tailored workmanship is 


faithfully upheld in this 


Dobbs Coat of W or- 
umbo Camel Hair or of 


Cameltweed in brown or 


grey check mixtures. 


The Dobbs Hat of light- 


weight felt has wee hand 


tucks and a tailored band. 
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Dobbs Prices modestly reflect the quality of Dobbs Merchandise. 


In Camel 


Hair, $125. In Cameltweed, S85. 


DOBBS 
FIFTH AVENUE at50" 
New Yorks Leading Hatters 
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N all Savarin Restaurants cook- 

ing the given dish is a fine art 
which may be practiced only by 
the initiate. It 1s a precept of the 
great Brillat-Savarin that cooks 
are born and not made. 


But in arranging day-to-day menus 
the high gods of statistics must be 
propitiated. Savarin records (going 
back to the gallant '80’s) show that 
every month has its most popular 
dishes. Thus for the blow-hot-and- 
cold moon of February, the prefer- 
ence of tens of thousands of New 
Yorkers 1s for these hearty and 
wholesome “pieces for resistance”. 

Fricassee of Capon with Rice 

York Ham with Spinach 

Lamb Stew, Irish Style 

Braised Beef with Vegetables 

Broiled Codfish with Spaghetti 

Vegetable Dinner 
All served hot from the press, in 
unlimited editions. The newest and 
most central of the Six Savarins, 
by the way, 1s the 


GRAYBAR 
SAVARIN 


CRAYBAR BUILDING 
430 LEXINCTON AVENUE 


Breakfast Luncheon Dinner 
Open 7 a. m. to 9 p. m, 


The original Savarin Restaurant was 
established in 1889 in the Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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> “SAVARIN | 
1755 - ig 1826 











PARIS LETTER 


Paris, Fepruary 8 
N the Grenelle 


quarter, on a 
street now myste- 
riously referred to 
by Paris journals as 
La Rue B , Teg- 
ularly Saturday and 
Sunday nights during the last two 
years there have been held black balls 
—gatherings of Jamaicans, light, dark 
or high yellow; Guadaloupean ma- 
trons, Antillean dancing girls out of 
a job, laboring men, ebony corporals in 
red caps, and kindly cooks still smell- 
ing of their national curry and rice. 
Here, among an occasional flash of 
old Martinique petticoats, kerchiefs 
and flowered trains, one could watch 
the exotic dou-dou or the beginne 
while the clarionet squealed and the 
tubular sha-sha with its load of white 
pebbles shook to a tempest. At mid- 
night what started as a universal quad- 
rille always ended in a frenzy of terp- 
sichorean individualism. Here one 
could drink the best white rum punch 
in town (mixed with cane syrup and 
a vanilla bean crushed between the 
palm). Here one could see the lus- 
cious Madame Francoise and little Joé 
Alex, one-time partners of the once 
unknown Josephine Baker. For the 
past year a small cabal of Harlem- 
lovers, including Miguel Covarrubias, 
have secretly frequented La Rue 
B , finding its naive entertainment 
brighter and darker and more to be 
kept in the dark, than anything else in 
town. 

The need for secrecy is now 
over. Following an article appearing 
in one of the leading dailies, within 
forty-eight hours Paul Morand, Fran- 
cis Carco and fifty other literary gal- 
lants and their wives stormed La Rue 
B . Of La Rue Blomet there is 
now little left either to hide or tell. 














ACQUEs HENNEssy, chief of the 

family noted for its fine cham- 
pagne with its constellation of three 
stars, has disappeared from his vast 
circle of friends. For eighty-nine 
years he inhabited Paris as a bachelor 
and bon viveur. He died as he lived, 
in the best of health. His heart, which 
he boasted had never failed to acceler- 
ate when in the presence of a pretty 
woman, finally refused to continue its 
gallant function. Possessed of rents 
from Cognac (Charente) which af- 
forded him seven hundred thousand 
francs a month for pocket-money 
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EXCEPTIONAL 


suites, ready for occupancy 
next Fall, are now being 
shown. Also— 


UNFURNISHED 


apartments ready for imme- 
diateoccupancy. 2roomsand 
more, renting from $2600, 
including maid service. 
Also— 


FURNISHED 


suites for transients. 
Alfred C. Ray, Manager 


440 PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST. 


“New York’s Smartest 
Apartment Hotel” 














MYRA KINGSLEY 
HOROSCOPES $10 


Send the date of your birth, year, month, 
place, and the hour if possible. Personal 
interviews by appointment. 
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alone, he spent his time and fortune 
generously rewarding those who had 
been the favorites of his prime, and 
men and women who had once been 
younger than he grew antique on the 
largesse of this sprightly octogenarian 
who died looking younger than they. 
Hennessy never took any exercise, de- 
spised sports, never walked if the ef- 
fort took him away from carpets, and 
hated fresh air. His town house was 
equipped with double windows which 
were never opened, and on his daily 
sorties he was rushed from his door 
into a limousine through whose her- 
metic glass he took his view of the city 
which, though he owned various coun- 
try estates, he never left for the last 
twenty years. His eyesight remained 
remarkable: he never wore spectacles, 
claiming to be able to distinguish nat- 
urally between a blonde and a bru- 
nette. For two hundred years the Hen- 
nessys, once imigrés from Ireland in 
that rush of loyalty which carried 
many Celts to France in the wake of 
James I, have inhabited the Charente 
where grow the coarse heady grapes 
from which their produce is made. 
Owing to the family’s early thrift and 
labor the town of Cognac and its tip- 
ple, both of which had fallen into 
desuetude, were revived, rebuilt and 
rebottled. 


IKE another old beau and of the 
same decade, the city of Monte 
Carlo is making a last effort to re- 
suscitate the popularity which is its 
life. The Casino is building a mag- 
nificent series of tennis courts at Roc- 
quebrune. One million francs lately 
drawn from rouge et noir is slowly 
turning into racquets with the hope 
that it will turn into red and black 
again. The Casino has even bought the 
Hotel de Paris and |’Hermitage in an 
— effort to control prices and make new 
friends. 


WING to the increasing light- 

ness of the sleds to be used in 
the Olympics at St. Moritz, heavy bal- 
last men for the American bob teams 
are recent sporting necessities, first 
prize going to Lyman Hyne (215 
pounds) with G. T. Mason (207 
pounds) as runner-up. The winter 
sports are the most dangerous of any 
of the Olympic trials scheduled for 
this year. Owing to the enormous speed 
attained, winning the bob event par- 
tially consists in the teams not losing 
their lives. So far, practice falls for 
the American teams have been rare 
even at Sunny Corner (the first turn, 
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H* Marjorie made much head- 
way with her singing since she 


had that tryout before the conductor of 
the opera?” 

*‘Headway, my dear? She’s simply 
speeding to success!” 

*“What do you mean?”’ 

““Why, only yesterday, she was 
photographed for her endorsement of 


Plucky Spike Cigarettes.’’ 


She 


Ove 


New York’s Club Residence for Business and Profes- 
sional Women with 100 rooms reserved for Students of 
Art, Drama and Music 


140 East S1xTy-THIRD STREET, NEw YORK 


Pool under the direction of Mary Beaton 
School of Swimming. 


> 








sheer ice, high and left-hand) which 
is immediately followed by Horse- 
shoe Corner (right-hand), and at the 
last by Shamrock Corner where the 
King of the Belgians recently fell off. 
The Cresta Run for single sledders, 
on which, for a few minutes, a speed 
of eighty miles an hour is attained, is 
the best sport in Europe and the only 
one where warnings, rules, and occa- 
sionally mortality obtain. In addition 
to the leather pads of the bob-men, 
crash-helmets and boots with fan- 
shaped brake spikes are compulsory, 
also experience is required before per- 
mission is granted to make the entire 
run. Last season only twelve sports- 
men attempted it. From the top the 
percentage of falls was seven per cent; 
from the Junction, half-way down, 
four per cent; from the Stream, or 
three-quarters down, one per cent. 
One per cent is quite sufficient, though 
no one has been killed outright since 


1913. 


HEATRICALLY, newcomers 

like Shaw, Hamlet, and Macbeth 
are treading the boards. ‘The mid- 
winter season is purely classical. Com- 
ment on the Atelier’s recent offering 
was refused by the critics in revenge 
for one of their belated confréres hav- 
ing been locked out. As the piece 
mounted was Aristophanes’ “Birds,” 
Paris was able to read the plot for it- 
self without the aid of the morning 
papers. 

“At the Opéra, the début of Mali- 
bran in ‘Semiramis,’ by Rossini; at the 
Comédie Frangaise, ‘La Princesse Au- 
rélie,’ five acts in verse by Casimir 
Delavigne; at the Odéon, ‘Roméo et 
Juliette,’ a tragedy by Frédéric Sou- 
lié; at the Théatre Favart, Kean, the 
great English tragedian, in ‘Richard 
III.” This news is clipped from a 
Parisian newspaper of one hundred 
years ago. Except for the regrettable 
disappearance of Kean, the times seem 
not to have changed. 


HE Salon des Indépendents has 

opened and, judging by its recep- 
tion, might as well close any time now. 
Private shows and sales, even of out- 
worn tastes, seem to furnish fresher 
interest. One of the largest and ten- 
derest auctions of the Salle Petite has 
been that of the academician Lave- 
dan’s collection of eighteenth-cen- 
tury almanacs. These small silken 
volumes, crusted for princesses with 
gems and for mere ladies with span- 
gled glass, present bindings which 
about constitute the book’s only merit, 
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BEAUTIFUL 
GERMANY 


rs 


| MERICAN Independence 

y was acknowledged first by 

Frederick the Great, build- 

er of beautiful Potsdam, Europe’s 
supreme city of palaces. Here stands | 
Steuben’s statue, America’s gift of | 

friendship. What inspiration to pay 

| homage at shrines of history’s he- 

| toes or culture's geniuses Wagner, 

| Duerer, Beethoven, Goethe-in 

| whose services to mankind America 

| so gratefully shares.—Travel in 

Germany, wonderfully organized, is 

| cheaper than a vacation at home. 


We will gladly send you, gratis, illustrated 
booklets and information on summer events, 
transportation, fares, hotels, spas, etc. 


| GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures 
on Beautiful Germany. 621 
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I you are tired 
of trying to 


LOSE WEIGHT 


let us convince you 
it really can be done! 


one to four pounds 
each treatment 


No Drugs—No Over-exercising 
Scientific, Harmless Methods 


Sally Wolfe Institute 
585 West End Avenue 
at 88th Street 
Schuyler 8801 


Write for “Holding Back the Hands of Time,” 
a booklet of unusual interest. 
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the pages usually emprinted under the 
conventional titles of “Jou-jou des 
Dames,” “Etrennes Mignonnes” and 
the like, offering verses of a dainty 
vacuous savor which even the politer 
centuries politely ignored. With the 
variety of workmanship which the al- 
manacs offer (certain of the smallest 
are combined in ivory eggs with the 
gold thimbles, scissors, and—occasion- 
ally—snuff-boxes which made up a 
Bourbon matron’s mecessaire), the dis- 
persal of Lavedan’s collection throws 
on the market some of the finest bibe- 
lots of the reigns of Louis XV and 
XVI. 

At the new 892™* Galerie in the 
Boulevard Raspail, the other 891 Pa- 
risian galleries solidly showing Picas- 
sos, Derains, and Braques, has been 
displayed a curious show of modern 
boats in modern art—works gathered 
freshly from twenty painters but little 
known with the exception of Hermine 
David and Lhéte. 

The charming cartographical delica- 
cies of Bianca and Cilette are novel- 
ties for the visitor’s eye. Equally 
novel, certainly, are the gouache of the 
English miss, Charlotte Gardelle, who 
depicts Spanish galleons swinging in 
full sail up a modern Seine. A dis- 
covery for collectors and exclusive to 
this gallery are the works of Fraulein 
Burgin, a Teutonic Swiss, who paints 
with ferocious fancy and ease. Al- 
most any good and unknown modern 
work which can be had now for one 
thousand francs will soon bring the 
purchaser a profit. In the case of 
Fraulein Burgin’s paintings, profit can 
be had with pleasure combined. 

—GENET 


COMMUNICATION 


The things I have to say to you, 
If laid out end to end, 

Would cover more of manuscript 
Than ever man has penned; 


And so I cannot write them out, 
And I must wait a day 

To hear the things I want to hear, 
To say the things I'd say. 


O, I must bide a day, my love, 
When we two meet at last— 
When all impatient waiting’s done 
And all wild planning’s past; 


When I can empty from my heart 
All that I’ve crowded in. 

And then—TI’ll only hold your hand 
And grin my speechless grin. 

—WILLIAM PyYNNE 
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SUTTON 
PLACE 





Ar the northwest corner 
of Fifty-eighth Street and 
Sutton Place a new 100% 
cooperative apartment 
building is being erected. 
It will have typical suites 
of 6, 7 and 8 rooms, which 
can be rearranged to meet 
special needs. Two special 
duplexes of 13 rooms are 
planned; and two others of 
13 rooms and 15 rooms 
have been designed for the 
top floor and pent house. 

We suggest your early 
consideration of the floor 
plans. They show large 
rooms and a comfortable 


arrangement that only the 
closest attention to detail 
could achieve. 

Closets, doors, windows, 
all the items that are too 
frequently regarded as in- 
cidentals are here placed 
in symmetrical relation to 
the rooms and apartments. 

The reasons for the in- 
tense interest in the Sutton 
Place section are not hard 
to find. The location is 
quiet, it has the interesting 
view up and down the 
River and itis comfortably 
convenient to one’s friends 
on the East Side. 


Ask us now for full particulars 


Builder: Joseru PATERNO 


Architect: Rosario CANDELA 


Supervising Architects: Peanopy, Witson & Brown 


100% € sooperati ve 


30 SUTTON PLACE 


Overlooking the East River 





Selling and BROWN 


Managing Agent: 


WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS 


14 East 47th Street 
Vanderbilt 0031 


VOUGHT 
& CO,, Inc. 






































THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Ad Astra per Kuntyoshi 


ONSIDER 
now the case 
of Yasuo Kuniyo- 
shi. After an ab- 
sence of two years 
he is having a full- 
; sized show at the 
Daniel Gallery, some twenty canvases 
and an added room of lithographs and 
drawings. We were slow to come to 
the insistent beauty of Kuniyoshi, 
finding something not only alien but 
alienating in his statement of life 
through a limited range of color. But 
now that we have become converted 
we are willing to go the whole way 
and shout Hallelujah with the best of 
them. He is one of the few real 
painters this generation has produced. 
In our state of new-found salvation, 
we feel sorry for all those who have 
not seen the light and the way. We 
are even a little intolerant of those 
who cannot shout as loudly as we do. 
We wish to forget that we were once 
a sinner and cast about to find excuses 
for our blindness and our lethargy. 

We think that our reluctance was 
largely due to the artist’s limited range 
of color. He preferred to do his job 
with a brown and black, an occasional 
dull red and sombre green. We 
found no fault with his visioning of 
his environment. We could easily see 
that an Oriental, coming to this land 
of jaws misshapen by chewing gum, 
would see and report humans much as 
Kuniyoshi has done. For every now 
and then, when buying a hat in front 
of one of those ugly truthful mirrors, 
we have seen heads and profiles as 
ridiculous. And if an artist is sincere 
the critic has less ground to manipu- 
late his attack. 

There are five new canvases in the 
show, a considerable output for one 
who works as carefully as Kuniyoshi. 
Each one is notable for some step in 
the progress of the artist. In the “In- 
terior” we were pleased to see that for 
the first time we know of he has used 
the color blue. We once noticed this 
lack and asked the painter why he did 
not like the easy symbol. He said that 
he preferred blue to all other colors 
but did not feel that he knew how to 
use it! 

Well, we are sure he need not 
have waited so long, or perhaps it is 
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Europe Sans Souci! 


Why worry about anything as tempera- 
mental as European railroads when you 
can luxuriate in a smooth, powerful mo- 
tor, driven by one of those priceless 
chauffeur-couriers who know _ their 
Europe and will get you there in a more 
or less normal state of mind? 





Illustrated booklets with all sorts of intriguing 
suggested trips will be sent for the asking. 


Franco Belgique Tours Co., Inc. 
549 Fifth Avenue New Yerk 
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a better statement to say that we 
wished others were not so hasty. In 
the “Interior” there is also a pink that 
is not beneath your notice. 

The still life No. 14 is to our way 
of thinking the best assembling of all 
that is fine in Kuniyoshi. Here he has 
a little of everything that he has met 
and mastered in his career. The can- 
vas of the “Bananas and Plums” is 
the artist at his intense best, benefiting 
somewhat by its smaller compass. It 
shows an astounding depth and the 
culmination of the vein the artist had 
started to explore in his single picture 
shown last year, “Watermelon and 
Cigars,” if we remember. 

We suppose it is unjust to think of 
Kuniyoshi as in any way a satirist. But 
it is a viewpoint we find hard to sur- 
render. It is not so difficult, however, 
now that we have seen the work of the 
last year. The exhibit holds some of 
these early studies in psychology, the 
“Captain’s Daughter,” the “Child 
Frightened by Water,” the “Life 
Saver” and the “Acrobats.” These 
expressions were the most difficult 
counters an artist could choose to use 
as coinage in a country given over en- 
tirely to the romanticized viewpoint. 
That Kuniyoshi did use them, and con- 
tinued to bring them forth to an almost 
unresponsive world, is an index both 
as to the depth of his vision and the 
tenacity of his soul. If he lost friends 
or admirers by his brash use of truth, 
we hope he will have a chance to win 
them back by his newer overtures of 
beauty. We are sure that he will if 
they expose themselves to the infec- 
tion. 


HREE cheers, or thereabouts, 

should be raised for Reginald 
Marsh, who has a show of water col- 
ors at Weyhe. Mr. Marsh is a gentle 
humorist who has always dipped his 
brush in vitriol and then wiped it al- 
most clean before he could commit 
the harsh thought to paper. Most of his 
serious work showed this ambivalence, 
and any talent he had was dissipated 
thereby. His latest output is a few 
thousand miles ahead of anything we 
have seen from him. He has broken 
completely with the Whistlerian tra- 
dition, and while not yet in the toils 
of Marin or the original Cézanne, he 
is fooling around with such seditious 
stuff as interests Burchfield. His 
“Church Steeple” we found exciting 
and one or two of the pink houses a 
new use of old forms. The engine 
and railroad scenes are something he 


should be proud of, We hope Mr. 
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At the very center of 

midtown life, this Office 
is a logical place for your 
bank account. 


Come in and let us explain 
our moderate balance re- 
quirements and our arrange- 
ments for the payment of 
interest on accounts. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


Guaranty [Rust Company or New York 


FirrH AVENUE AND 44TH STREET 
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Everyone 
else knows 
instantly 


How can you 
be sure about 
yourself ? 


HE woman of the world allows no 
uncertainty about her own personal 
irreproachableness to intrude on her busy 
life. The embarrassment and humiliation 
of offending by a trace of perspiration 
odor, or a stained frock, a damp wilted 
appearance, she serenely rules out by the 
regular use of Odorono. 
+ o oa 
Only the perfect sureness of an underarm 
dry at all times enables her to enjoy the 
perfect fit of her snug sleeves, the charm 
of her low cut evening gowns. No bunches 
under the arm to wrinkle and slip or over- 
heat, she declares emphatically. 
*” + * 


Odorono checks perspiration on the under- 
arm or any other small area where it is 
troublesome and offensive. Your physi- 
cian will tell you that it is perfectly safe 
and healthful to use Odorono. Its action 
is “occlusive” and temporary, without 
effect on the perspiration glands. A 
physician himself perfected its formula, 
and it has been recommended by physi- 
cians all over the world for 18 years. 
aa 


* * 

Regular Odorono (ruby colored) brings 
freedom from moisture and odor with two 
applications a week, used the last thing at 
night. Odorono No. 5, milder (colorless), 
prepared for very sensitive skins or 
hurried use, used every other day, night 
or morning, gives the same protection. At 
toilet goods counters, 35c, 60c, $1.00. 
Odorono Cream Depilatory 50c. If you 
have never known Odorono send for the 
little kit of samples offered below. 


Over three million bottles of 
this medically approved 
occlusive are used every 
year by women of breeding. 
Odorono has no drying or 
other injurious effect on 

the perspiration glands 




















NEW 10c OFFER: Mail coupon and 10c 
for samples of Odorono, Odorono No. 5, Cream 
Depilatory and Deodorant Powder. f 

Ruth Miller, 322 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Marsh likes the new climate and de- 
cides to stay around. 


HE Dudensing Galleries are hav- 

ing a full show of one of their 
white hopes, a young lady who has evi- 
dently been to a numerologist and 
decided that her stars decree her name 
shall be Nura. That is all right with 
us. She has also been to Paris and 
evidently decided that Marie Lauren- 
cin could be interpreted or stepped 
down to the American taste. So she 
has spent three tense years in learning 
to paint the Laurencin lily. After a 
look, our crabbed opinion is that her 
stars have not been as kind to her as 
Madame Laurencin. 

To our way of thinking, the painter 
who embarks upon a cruise whose 
course is so well defined, denies her- 
self at the outset any variation, any 
chance of adventure. The end is as 
plainly marked as the beginning or 
middle. All she can look forward to 
is a succession of children and cats, 
and geometry allows for just so many 
arrangements of these. But since Nura 
has decided on this course our duty is 
to talk about it. 

The painter, if you are not familiar 
with her output, takes the American 
child and spanks it all over the place. 
If you don’t happen to share her view- 
point, her pictures will doubtless have 
little appeal. If on the other hand 
you think that the only way to greet 
the little stranger is with a strap, the 
canvases of Nura will be velvet on 
your walls. What else can we say! 
For one thing, Nura does what she 
does exceedingly well. If she were 
any better at it she would defeat her 
own ends. She is on her way to color, 
almost reaching its uses in her picture 
called “Constance May.” In many of 
the others it gets away from her, 
though she does not know it. We 
thought her “Dream Garden” perhaps 
the best achievement of her sel f-limit- 
ed aim. Her paint is ten times as thick 
as Laurencin’s but nevertheless does 
not go as deep. The latter pats her 
children on the head with a light 
hand; Nura caresses hers with a night- 
stick. 

There is good news, however, from 
this house. Dudensing for a long time 
has espoused the cause of a certain 
group of young Americans. He has 
finally broken through and reports two 
of the largest collectors turning a mo- 
ment from the French to the home 
boys. Both Detroit and Chicago will 
now have representative paintings 
from the group fostered by Dudensing. 
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BUILDING THRU THE AGES 





the Pyramids 
OW the Pyramids of 
Gizeh were built is still 

a mystery. No one knows 
how the huge blocks of 
solid stone were lifted into 
place. Only great crafts- 
manship made possible by 
careful study and long ex- 
perience could have accom- 
plished so gigantic a feat. 


Today, too, ability is born 
of study and experience. 
And more than a quarter 
of a century of building is 
responsible for the con- 
summate excellence of 
the new Tishman-built 
Apartment Homes. 


Brochure Upon Request 
TISHMAN REALTY 
& CONSTRUCTION CO™ 
285 MADISON AVENUE 


Owners and Builders since 1898 
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CO re, R, crisp, healthy 


climate. Great metropolitan 
hotels. Incomparable shops. 
Gay Clubs. 


Unexcelled winter sports atop 

world-famed Mount Royal, a moun- 

tain resort playground in the heart 
of a great city. Just the place 
for your winter holiday. 


DE LUXE PULLMAN SERVICE 
10% Hours from 
New York 
No Passports required 





Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau, Inc. 
New Birks Building Montreal, Canada 
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E have snarled so much about 

American sculpture that we are 
the more pleased to call your attention 
to the show of John Storrs now on at 
the Brummer Galleries. In the sacred 
home of Maillol and Despiau, Storrs 
does not rest amiss. In a way he is of 
the same heritage, going to the high- 
est achievements, the Greek, for his 
hope and his inspiration. We have 
never heard of him before, never seen 
any of his work. We would conjec- 
ture though that he has worked—nay, 
even prayed now and then—that the 
gods would let him look on beauty. 
Unless one is a super-poet he has no 
business going in for molding stone 
or bronze. 

We thought that his greatest piece 
was the head of a young Ameri- 
can, though there is some dignity in a 
sitting torse. The small terra cotta 
fragments are often noble and full 
of that ineffable beauty and repose 
that is the mark of genius. Storrs has 
done some of the forms that seem 
required of all men who do not 
want to be stamped with tie word 
academic. 

But to us these are mere union cards, 
showing that he has made the weight 
and that his mind is not closed. His 
real business, and where his heart is, 
lies in the following out of the Greek 
ideal. 


OING back over our tracks we 
found the same joy in the Degas 

show, one of the worthiest ones we’ve 
encountered. . . . Georgia O’Keeffe 
has pleased so many thousands that her 
show will linger at the Intimate Gal- 
lery until the end of the month... . 
Eleanor Kissel has an exhibition of 
paintings at the New Gallery. ... The 
Architects’ show should not be missed 
at the League. . . . There are Roland 
Clark etchings and marine water col- 
ors by Gregory Robinson at Harlow, 
McDonald & Co. . . . The Metro- 
politan promises a fine show, E] Greco 
to Goya, from February 18 on... . 
The Stuyvesant Square Bookshop has 
gone in for art; this month, wood 
blocks. . .. Margarett Sargent’s pastels 
and drawingsare at Kraushaar.... We 
hear rumblings of a rare show, Bar- 
ton’s illustrations of Balzac, newly 
opened. . . Alice Judson shows 
New York scenes at the Milch Gal- 
leries. .. . Belmore Browne has land- 
scapes at Macbeth’s. . . . The annual 
show of the Associated Dealers starts 
on the twentieth at Anderson Gal- 
leries. . . . Paul Lobel revives re- 
poussé at 115 East Sixtieth, ——-M. P. 





“Come on with us— 


it will do 


ER husband and her sister 

are going to the country 

club dance. She would like to go 

... but hasn’t the energy. She is 
“too tired”... as usual. 


And, when they were first mar- 
ried, she was always the one whe 
thought of interesting things to 
do. Now, so much of the time, 
she is listless, unhappy, bored. 

The change came about grad- 
ually. But now, without under- 
standing why, they both know 
that the joy and zest have gone 
out of their marriage. 

These pathetic, “quiet trag- 
edies” are very common, and so 
oftenthey are unnecessary. They 
are caused, so often, because the 
wife is negligent about the deli- 
cate matter of personal hygiene 
—or perhaps because she does 
not understand the facts about it. 





The makers of “Lysol” Dis- 
infectant offer you, free, a book- 
let called “The Scientific Side 
of Health and Youth.” It was 
written for women by a woman 
physician. It is frank and ex- 
plicit. The facts and directions 
it contains should be familiar 
to every woman. Tear off the 
coupon now, and send it to us. 
The booklet will reach you in 
a plain envelope. 

In the meantime, do not take 
dangerous chances. Buy a bottle 
of “Lysol” Disinfectant today. 
Complete directions come with 
every bottle. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a divi- 
sion of Lehn & Fink Products Com- 
pany. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., Bloomfield, N.J. In Canada, Lysol 
(Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn 
& Fink (Canada) Limited. 





Disinfectant 

















© Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1923 le —— 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Department 121 


Please send me, free, your booklet, “The Scientific 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


Side of Health and Youth.” 


City 


State 
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HOCKEY 


Where the Old Sticks Go 


: IT away from there now, git 
(GG your hands out, git away 
from there.” 

Harry Westerby, trainer of the 
Rangers, got on a chair and began to 
close the big panel windows that let 
air into the room where the team was 
getting dressed. Hanging onto the 
top of the window and yelling in high 
husky voices, three or four street kids 
took their hands off the high sill as the 
panel closed and jumped back to the 
sidewalk, which is on a level with the 
top of the window. Their muffled 
shouts went on behind the glass. 

“Aw, Harry, ain’t you got no 
sticks?” 

“Every night you have to listen to 
that,” Harry Westerby said, getting 
off the chair and unfolding a towel to 
spread on the rubbing table. “ ‘Aw, 
Harry. Give me a stick, Harry.’ They 
want sticks so as they can play street 
shinny out in front there and maybe 
wham some garbidge through the win- 
dow. Once in a while of course I 
give them a stick. Like Frank Boucher 
broke that one in the second period— 
well, if I give it to them or throw it 
out, it don’t make no difference; 
they'll git it just the same.” 

Some day a writer who knows what 
he is doing will tell the story of Harry 
Westerby. Once he was an athlete 
himself. Now, when the Rangers go 


on the road Harry Westerby 
packs the uniforms and skates 
into separate grips with the 
players’ numbers on them; 
lugs the grips out of the Gar- 
den, packs them in taxis, and 
takes them to the station 
where porters put them on the 
Rangers’ private car. He 
keeps the sticks in order, sees 
that the skates are sharp, rubs 
charley-horses with coconut 
oil and puts the hot light on 
them till the bruise comes out, 
and hangs up the clothes in 
each locker so that they will 
be easy to grab and put on. 
In the rest periods he guards 
the locker door to keep out 
souvenir hunters and street micks look- 
ing for broken hockey sticks. If you 
ask him what he does, he lumps it all 
in one sentence: “Yes, I train the 
boys.” 

Harry Westerby is short and 
dark-haired. He had two cauliflower 
ears and a broken nose through which 
he speaks, rolling a lighted cigarette 
between his lips. He has been every- 
thing you can think of, a lacrosse and 
soccer player, a long distance runner, 
a fighter. From the way he stops kids 
from sending missiles through the 
dressing-room window I have always 
thought he would make a good goal- 





tender. With Lorne Chabot still 
around, the Rangers probably can’t use 
Westerby as a goalie but if he would 
change teams, the Americans might 
try him out. 


FTER that Sunday night when 

the Chicago Blackhawks, led by 
double-jointed, flashy, woolly-haired, 
McVeigh, slammed six goals into the 
Americans’ net, Joe Miller went to 
Niagara Falls. He went at his own 
request. He could not stand the riding 
that the fans have been giving him all 
season. His bad start spoiled him as 
far as New York was concerned. The 
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rooters took the attitude that if he 
stopped everything he was only doing 
his duty, and if he let anything in he 
was terrible. 

Often, later in the season, when 
Miller stopped some fast attack with a 
save that looked impossible, I felt 
foolish for having called him Red- 
Light Miller. I wanted to take back 
the feeble wisecracks I had made. 
And then he would have a bad night, 
and I would wonder why I had not 
though of something hotter. The 
truth is that a goal keeper, like the 
quarterback on a football team, can 
never make a mistake. Miller made 
the mistake of listening to the gallery. 
Sometimes he would turn around ner- 
vously as if he wanted to answer 
them. When his ears get tougher 
he’ll be able to guard a big-league net 


as well as anyone. 


Lorne Chabot, like most other good 
goalies, refuses to hear remarks that 
are shouted at him. He goes on chew- 
ing gum and watching the puck. I 
don’t think any goal guard ever did 
more brilliant work in the Garden 
than Chabot last week against Ottawa. 
He made fifty-three saves, most of 
them hard ones. Clancy, Kilrea, and 
Nighbor were jamming the New York 
goal through most of the game and 
the defence, missing Ching Johnson, 
couldn’t always keep them out. It 
was mostly Chabot’s stops that made 
possible the scoreless tie, and he did 
just as well in the return game at Ot- 
tawa which ended the same way. A 
hundred and forty minutes of hockey 
in one week against the World’s 
Champion Ottawa team without a 
single score on either side. 


| we Boucue_r is still in the lead 
for the trophy put up by the Hotel 
Belvedere to go to the local player 
who scores most this season. Bill Cook 
is second. Howie Morenz still leads 
the scorers in both groups by a long 
margin. Ching Johnson will not win 
the Hotel Roosevelt’s trophy for the 
player who gets penalized least but he 
is the biggest eater of yeast in the Na- 
tional Hockey League. Some endorse 
and don’t eat, but not Johnson. Billy 
Burch has taken Ziegfeld’s advice 
about Lucky Strikes. His bad knee 
still bothers him. 

Little Jakie Forbes, who came back 
to the Americans to take Miller’s place, 
is the smallest goalie in the league, 
barring only Worters of Pittsburgh. 
He is called Jakie because he is sup- 
posed to have the first dime he ever 
made playing hockey. He owns sec- 
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It’s no haphazard coincidence that Talk and 
Looks have taken on the Campus air. 


It’s no catering to the whim of the moment’ 


that has led the old and the sedate to ape the 
young 


To adopt the language of the young, and the 
tactics of the young 


It’s the spirit of the times; 


The young people dress up—dress up to the 
occasion—the fashion—the changing times 


It’s their youth—their carefreeness—that gives 
them this love of good looking clothes 


They want the thing of today—today 


And today starched collars are the emblem of 
the smart 


ARROW COLLARS 
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Facing East River 
at 80th Street 





Night view from THE YORKGATE 
Where every apartment views the river 


Where the lighthouse 
winks its cheery eye 


HERE’S a touch of down-to-the- 
I sea-in-ships about the Yorkgate 
....Steamers gliding gracefully 
by; moonlight on rippled waters—a 
lighthouse gleaming cheerfully 
through the night. The zestful air, 
the restful quietude of the sea. . . .for 
you to live in—at the Yorkgate. For 
here, close, in fact, to the throbbing 
heart of the great city, yet far, in 
peacefulness, from its turmoil, you 
dwell in your own manner, amid fur- 
uishings of your own choice—in your 
own home. ...in the city but not of 
the city. The Yorkgate will be ready 
for occupancy in the fall of 1928. 
Many apartments have already been 
sold, so prompt action on your part 
is necessary. 


3 to 9 Rooms—from $9500 
Monthly charges as low as $96.00 





Beautiful Triplex Pent House Apart- 
ment, comprising part of 15th floor, 
pent house, and library above pent 
house. 15 rooms, 6 baths. $88,500. 


SUTTON, BLAGDEN & LYNCH, Inc. 


631 Park Avenue New York 
Entirely Co-operative 


YOR KGATE 


25 EAST END AVENUE 
FACING EAST RIVER AT 80th STREET 


Architects @D Builders 
CROSS & CROSS IRONS & HOOVER, Inc. 








ond mortgages on two apartment 
houses in Toronto. He was in the 
Americans’ goal last year and the year 
before, but this season was farmed out 
to Niagara Falls. 

Jakie Forbes likes to be listened to. 

“Detroit? Certainly we can take 
Detroit. Hay is good, certainly, I 
know that. He can get past some of 
them, but not me.” —N. B., Jr. 


SUNDAY NIGHT 
THOUGHT 


The limpid lemon-yellow petal-bloom 
Upon old silver, lilts across the room 
The last-lit coal still whisperingly 


shivers. 

Away to ash. Once more the silence 
quivers 

That came in with your closing of the 
door, 

That crept in with a breath along the 
floor 

Of frost and stars and winter—I too 
slow 

To shut her out—and now she will 
not go, 

The stubborn lady. But I hold a 
power 

To rout her dreary presence from my 
hour; 

And with the fingers that you lately 
kissed 

I swift inscribe the Monday’s laun- 
dry list. 


—KaTHARINE Day LitTTLE 
wo 


LET US BEGIN QUITE AFRESH 

An error in picture captions caused 
The New York Times yesterday to pub- 
lish as a view of Caracas a picture of 
Curacoa, the principal city of the Dutch 
West Indies.—The Times. 


The trouble is, our Pan-American 
expert tells us, it was really a picture 
of Willemstad, the principal city of 
Curacao, the principal island of the 
Dutch West Indies. 


In its present form “Strange Interlude” 
commands the attention of the theater- 
goer until the final curtain falls. Not 
being a tyro, Mr. O'Neill has not bitten 
off more than he can chew.—Brooks At- 
kinson in the Times. 

I trust that I may thus report my 
suspicion that in “Strange Interlude” 
O’Neill bit off more than he could chew. 
—Alexander Woellcott in the World. 


Anyway, the critics seem entirely 
agreed that Mr. O'Neill was eating 
something. 
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Pardon, Madam— 


I just couldn’t resist! 


Nor can anyone resist 
the tempting flavor of 
Shefford Snappy Cheese 
—in a sandwich or on 
a cracker with—what 
have you? 


Girls! Good Delica- 

tessens and markets 

sell Shefford Snappy 

Cheese. 

SHEFFORD CHEESE Co. 
441 vincent =| 
Syracuse, N. 





















Have you played 
“HORSES”? 


Four slick ponies. Hard, 
fast track. Make- up boards, 
bookie, chips an’ every- 
thing, in the game that fits 
your bridge table and so- 
phiesicanid guests. 

“Horses” is so exciting it 
will make the most sluggish 
blood gallop! Any number 
can play—the more the 

‘merrier. Do YOU know 
your “HORSES”? 


If you can’t get “Horses” 
at your dealer — send us 
$5.00. We'll ship it post- 
haste post-paid. 
MODERN MAKERS, INC. 


8 Hopper St., Utica, N.Y. 
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INDOOR POLO 


A New Threat from the 
Pampas—Selections 


F recent de- 
velopments in 
the gay and festive 
sport of indoor polo, 
the most interesting 
has not been on the 
field of honor at 
all, but is in the 
form of a letter received by Robert 
A. Granniss, president of the In- 
door Association, signed by Jack Nel- 
son, president of the Argentine Polo 
Association. The contents render it 
highly probable that the rivalry be- 
tween the polo players of North and 
South America will become a year- 
around proposition, indoors and out. 
It seems that Nelson heard of the 
efforts of officials of the Indoor As- 
sociation who have been trying to in- 
terest the Argentines in a visit to these 
shores during the early spring for an 
international indoor polo match. Any- 
one at all connected with polo knows 
that the mere mention of the word 
“international” is enough to send the 
energetic Mr. Nelson scurrying to 
steamship ticket offices. He is, very 
probably, the most international of all 
polo players, having journeyed about 
the fields of Great Britain, France, 
South and North America, all with 
considerable success. It is due to the 
peregrinations of Nelson and the men 
he has taken with him that Argentine 
polo has come to be regarded as the 
closest thing there is to the American 
brand. It is too late, he thinks, how- 
ever, to do anything about a visit dur- 
ing the 1928 spring season, but he is 





to be north, of course, with the out- 
door team here this summer, and, if 
he is able to see Mr. Granniss here 
then, they will talk over plans for an 
Argentine invasion during 1929. 
There has been one international 
match in indoor polo in which the 
American riders played the “Star 
Spangled Banner” on the slightly 
dazed foreheads of an English team. 
The British, with practically no in- 
door facilities at all, were not up to 
the tricks of the game. But Hurling- 
ham and Cheltenham are both talking 
of building a ring; Grand Duke Bor- 
vin von Mecklenberg-Schwerin of 
Budapest is interested in the indoor 
game at home and there has been cor- 
respondence with him on the subject 
of international matches while the 


Together 
50¢ 








LIQUID POLISH KIT 
BY CUTEX 


BRIGHTER, more natural Liquid Nail Polish 
with separate Polish Remover. It’s the very 
newest thing for lovely nails. Northam Warren 
simply could not rest until he made a polish even 
more glistening, more natural than any you have 
ever had before. And its glinting magic lasts for 
days and days, spangle bright. @, This bewitching 
new Cutex Polish and its Remover come in the 
smart kit —two darling little bottles, chic and 
modern as Paris itself—50c. Single standard size 
bottles of this new Polish and its Remover, 35c 


each. At toilet goods counters. 
NORTHAM WARREN, New York, London, Paris. 





I enclose 10c for samples of 
new Cutex Liquid Polish and 
Remover. Natural PinkO Deep 
RoseO (Check your preference. ) 


If you live in Canada, address 





— 


. Generous samples of this new Polish and its Remover for 10¢ 


Northam Warren, Dept. Y-2 
114 West 17th St., New York 




















Dept. Y-2, 1101 St. Alexander 
Street, Montreal. : 
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TIMES SQUARE 
THEATRE, 42d St. W. of B’way 


Gripping Drama and Superb Art United by Astounding Direction 
WILLIAM FOX presents 


“SUNRISE” 


with SYMPHONIC MOVIETONE accompaniment 
Directed by F. W. MURNAU 


Featuring 
JANET GAYNOR & GEORGE O’BRIEN 
Also Fox Movietone News—The Nation’s Favorite Newsreel 
Twice Daily, 2:30, 8:30 p.m. Sundays, 
3:00, 8:30 p.m. All seats reserved. 











in “PARIS BOUND” 
by PHILIP BARRY 


ARTHUR HOPKINS Presents 
THE SEASON’S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


MADGE KENNEDY 


MUSIC BOX 387,78, 87. Ret 





99 
‘Burlesque 
A New Comedy 
PLYMOUTH YE, 49.2. 3 = 





ARTHUR HOPKINS 
Presents 


PAULINE LORD in “Salvation” 


N Play by SIDNEY HOWARD ond | CHARLES MacARTHUR 
EMPIRE eunarnn Brebrey’ end 40th St. Eves. 8:30. WED. and SAT., 2:30. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1928 





— JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS |— 





THEATRE, W. 42d St. Evs. 
8:30. Matinees WED. and SAT. 


“The 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


By Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 


HELEN HAYES 
~ “COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott and Ann Preston * ay 
MAXINE ELLIOTT 2 .¥. 3% 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


SELW 




















Prices 50c to $1.50. 


Phone University 1606 


THE HECKSCHER THEATRE, Fifth Ave. at 104th St., N. Y. 
SATURDAY MATINEES for YOUNG FOLKS 
—and their Parents. New Policy, Beginning Feb. 18th, at 2:30 


THE DRAMATICALE 


(a juvenile ‘“‘Chauve Souris’ 


Seats four weeks in advance. 


THE HECKSCHER THEATRE still has some open dates for amateur dramatic groups, concerts, ete. 


ASHLEY MILLER, Manager. 


WINTHROP AMES presents 
GEORGE 


y ARLISS 


in WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


The MERCHANT of 
VENICE wate Wea and Sat 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 


vy ESCAPE 


with LESLIE HOWARD 
BOOTH Web: ¢ ‘Sir a4 


























NEW AMSTERDAM $p"*iy.i: 3# eit 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mer. Dir. 
MARILYN MILLER 
im “*ROSALIE’’ wits 
JACK DONAHUE 


458 reserved seats at $1.00 





THEATRE, W. 42ND STREET 
L Y R I C MATINEES, WED. AND SAT. 


RIO RITA 


381 reserved seats at $1.00 





THEATRE, 54th St. and 6th 


ZIEGFEL 


SHOW BOAT 


NORMA _ TERRIS HOWA MARSH 
EVA PUCK SA MY WHITE 
HELEN MORGAN EDNA MAY OLIVER 


and CHARLES WINNINGER 





| Ziegfeld’s 3 Sensations [7 


NATIONAL Is Shuats’ Wed! & Sat. 2:30 
A. H. WOODS Presents 


“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


By Bayard Veiller, 
with Ann Harding and Rex Cherryman 


In _Asscclation "With Giibert Miller 
Pres INA CLAIRE 
in W. Somerset Maugham’s Comedy 


“OUR BETTERS” 
with CONSTANCE COLLIER 
HENRY MILLER'S Woitiee & 














GILBERT MILLER presents 


NTERFERENCE 


By Roland Pertwee and Harold Deerden 
A thunderingly good murder melodrama 
you must all play hookey from home to see 
vt a egy Eve. Telegram 
FIFT 45 St., 
montHUYCEUM 3°, B’ way. Ove. 8:30. wy 


Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 








Thea., W. 48th St. Evs 
8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


VANDERBIL 


Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present 


THE MUSICAL COMEDY CLASSIC 
Mark Twain’s 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 




















“‘An exceptionally fine film of animal life and adven- 
ture in Darkest Africa.’"—New Yorker. 


EARL CARROLL 2TH) SENcE 


TWICE DAILY: Matinees 2:30, Si. 10. and 50c. 
Evenings 8:30, $2.20, $1.65 and $1.10 





wanes APOLLO wic"th tu 82 


GEORGE WHITE ™. 


in MANHATTAN MARY 
with GEORGE WHITE (himself) 














MATINEE See and hear 








amps EIB sate 


a i ew 


Ave. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. Mr. and Mrs. 7 
The All-American Musical Comedy MARTIN S I M B A 
JOHNSON ,\J)EIVE EPRI) ET) $ (verrec | 
: ED (i=) WYNN 











“x24 |AL JOLSON 


50c, 75c, $1.10 


EVENINGS | The J A 77 SINGER’ 


75e to $2.20 on the VITAPHONE 
WARNER THEATRE, B’WAY at 52nd St. 





CHANIN’S 46TH ST. THEA. 


Evenings at 8:25. Matinees WED. and SAT., 


<i, GOOD NEWS! 


“BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 
—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 
with GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 





. for a grown-up audience.”’ 


—O. C. in The New Yorker 
JOS. M. SCHENCK and MORRIS GEST present 


D. W. Griffith’s 


“Drums of Love” 
with MARY PHILBIN 























The Greatest Thriller of All 


KNICKERBOCKER JA", & 38 8. 
FULTON 


MATS. FRIDAY, SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY 


ia. ao Ce 


WILLIAM MORRIS present: 
LIBERTY THEATRE. 42ND STREET SIR UDER racula / B'way, 46th St 
WEST OF BROADWAY Eves. at 8:3 
Sits gale dehiad | Sek von, HARRY NEW YORK’S @ @ Sais. ‘Wed. ana 
y—2:30-8:30. Sunday Mat. « ENTERTAINER SUPREME NEWEST a, Sa 
ALL SEATS RESERVED in New and Old Se SHUDDER 





























ng 
with NELLIE and SARA KOUNS and others 
Entire Change of Program Weekly 


| + 
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Unusual Films 


Direction of Fifth Avenue Playhouse Group, Ine. 


TH AVE. PLAYHOUSE, 66 Fifth Ave. 
American Premiere, “First Love” 
(Primanerliebe) 


ST. CINEMA, 55th St., E. of 
7th Avenue 


55t 


Opens This Week—Drop In 
St GEORGE PLAYHOUSE, 110 Pine- 
. apple St., Brooklyn 
“Caligari”’ and “Waltz Dream” 
Phone Main 1727 for information 
And in 


GC * CAGO visit the Chicago Pley- 
house, 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
























Wolds I] A balanced program of cinema 

Greatest i art and divertissements. Men- 

Theatre |! +4] recreation and physical com- 

fort in the world’s largest and 

most beautiful theatre. A Sym- 

phony Orchestra and a Gor- 
geous Ballet. 


SYMPHONIC CONCERTS 
Every Sunday at 11:30 A.M. 





















Feb. 18, 19, 20: Ramon Ne- 
ma ta 


“The 
21, 22: Jackie - 
tons”’ Feb. 23, 
Hines in “Home Made 
. S. Gov. Official War Pic- 


son; Fe 
tlemen Prefer Blondes.’ 


THEATRE 
P LAZ A Madison Ave. at 59th St. 
Direction Leo Brecher 


Sat., Feb. 18—WILLIAM HAINES in “WEST 
POINT."’ Sun. and Mon., Feb. 19 and 20—‘‘SOR- 
RELL AND SON.” Tues. and Wed., Feb. 21 and 
22—"‘THE LOVE MART,” with BILLIE DOVE. 
Thurs. and Fri., Feb. 23 and 24—JANET GAYNOR 
in “2 GIRLS WANTED” and Legionaires in Paris. 











ERLANGER’S?3i53. 4a" Bt 
DIR. A. L. ERLANGER 
The Great American Song & Dance Show 


The Merry Malones 


with GEORGE M. COHAN 


AND 150 SINGING AND DANCING COMEDIANS 











now THEA., 45th St., W. of B’ x 
KLAW Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Bat. 


A FREE SOUL 


An Appealing Play, Magnificently Acted 
WILLIAM A. BRADY Appearing in a Leading Part 











“MUSICAL COMEDY AT ITS BEST.’’—World 
Philip Goodman's Musical Sensation! 


MARY EATON in O’CLOCK 
OSCAR SHAW “- 5 GIRL 


Pert Keiton, Louis John Barteis, Shaw & Lee 














THEATRE, E 
44TH ST. Price Mats., Wed. a te Pha 














current season may see a Canadian 
team in action at Squadron A armory. 


ITH no further excuse than 

these rumblings of international 
play, the writer proposes to select an 
international squad on the strength of 
playing to date. If held, the matches 
would be, of course, in a big ring, 
either the Squadron A Armory or the 
105th Field Artillery. It is one of 
the lesser tragedies of life to indoor 
polo enthusiasts that the 105th Arm- 
ory is in the wilds of the Bronx. 

For a big ring game there could be 
no happier choice for the No. 1 posi- 
tion than young Cyril Harrison of the 
New York Athletic Club Class A 
teams. He plays with a swinging, 
hard-riding and hard-hitting joyous- 
ness that fits well into the type of 
game played on his own home grounds 
in the 105th Armory. 

Were Mr. George C. Sherman of 
the same age as Harrison, he would 
take some beating out for the position. 
He plays with a dogged aggressiveness 
that is forever bringing him out from 
under a pile of players and ponies with 
the ball in his possession.. But Sher- 
man is beyond the age of international 
play now and, in addition, is more in- 
terested in the progress of his son. 

Harold Parsons of the Brooklyn 
Riding and Driving Club is close to 
Harrison in affectiveness and has all 
sorts of energy. 

At No. 2 you would be forced to 
play Gerard Smith of Parson’s team. 
Smith is admittedly a great horseman 
and a fine hitter and it is doubtful if 
there will be any argument when you 
rank him the best No. 2 playing to- 
day. He has, however, a very close 
rival in Winston Guest when that 
young man is at his best. 

The position of back is the hardest 
one of the lot to decide. ‘There’ are 
several good candidates, notably 
Warner Sackman of Brooklyn, and 
D. O. Nelson of the New York Ath- 
letic Club. Also, and this probably 
is a little bit silly, it is my impression 
that Bill Klausner of the Squadron A 
Class C team—only a three-goal play- 
er—could be developed into a pretty 
fine back behind any such set of for- 
wards as would be on an international 
team. He is a very safe player, quick 
to get back to his goal in danger and 
generally pretty darn accurate and hard 
with his backhanders. He is distinctly 
a heavyweight, however, and the ques- 
tion of his mounting might have to be 
taken up with Ringling Brothers. 
—MarRTINGALE 


THESE es 








HEY are the hands of artists, 
these hands of Georges and 


Fernand. 


And they create marvels,— 
their skilled touch brings a won- 
drous gloss to women’s hair, a 
dewy freshness to their complex- 
ions, an individual chic to their 
coiffures. 

Always they delight with their 
cleverness, exemplified in inter- 
pretations of each patron’s indi- 
viduality. Their salon itself is an 
inspiration, redolent with the very 
atmosphere of Paris. 
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READING 





Excuse It, Please 


HEN you 

have to apol- 
ogize it is well, I 
suppose, to get the 
thing over quick- 
ly, and then go 
quietly along about 
your parlor games. So this week’s 
piece of living literature must start off 
with the gifted author, thumb in 
mouth and head hanging like an old 
catalpa pod, publicly suing for par- 








don. It is not a comfortable thing 
to do. We are a proud lot, we mad 
Varicks. 


When Ernest Hemingway’s “Men 
Without Women” was published, I 
went promptly, sincerely, and, I do 
think, pardonably wild. That would 
have been all very sweet and pretty 
if I had kept it in the sanctity of my 
hotel room, but no; never the half- 
measure-girl, I had to go leaping into 
print with my excitement. For Mr. 
Hemingway, I selected these words: 
“He is, to me, the greatest living 
writer of short stories.” For his book, 
I worked up this combination: “I do 
not know where you can find a finer 
collection of stories.” That’s what I 
said. Loud and clear and cocky, I 
said it. 

Lately I have had a letter (I can 
feel again my surprise and delight at 
receiving it, for it is ever like a day 
in the country to me to find in my 
mail a plain white envelope, without 
the name of a collection agency print- 
ed in the upper left-hand corner), a 
patient and courteous letter from a 
gentleman who quoted my words 
about “Men Without Women,” and 
suggested for my attention a book of 
short stories called “Seven Men”—in 
especial, he said, the tale “A. V. Lai- 
der” contained therein. I read the note 
with a sickening sensation that threat- 
ened to become definite action. “Oh, 
my God,” I said—I was brought up 
in a mining town, and the old phrases 
come back in moments of emotion— 
“I forgot about ‘Seven Men’!” 

That was all I had done. I had 
only forgotten about “Seven Men.” 
In my excitement over Ernest Hem- 
ingway, all I did was forget about 
Max Beerbohm. 

I thank my correspondent, damn 
him, for reminding me. Even, in my 
humility, I sit silent while he says that 
“A.V. Laider” is the best story in 
Beerbohm’s book, although I am an 
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WRITING 


Sentimental Grand Vizier” 


old “Enoch Soames” girl myself. This 
is me apologizing. I am a fool, a bird- 
brain, a liar and a horse-thief. I 
promise to try to be better; never 
again will I mess about with such 
phrases as “greatest living writer” and 
“do not know where you can find a 
finer collection.” (While I am crawl- 
ing this far, I had better keep right 
along and say that another little lapse 
of memory was my overlooking the 
fact that Mr. Rudyard Kipling, not 
only alive but feeling fine, has been no 
slouch at short-story writing.) I am 
done. I wouldn’t touch a superlative 
again with an umbrella. 

But it would be all right, wouldn’t 
it, if I amended my remarks to read 
“Ernest Hemingway is, to me, the 
greatest living American writer of 
short stories”? Or maybe this would 
do better: “Ernest Hemingway is, to 
me, the greatest living American short- 
story writer who lives in Paris most 
of the time but goes to Switzerland to 
ski, served with the Italian Army dur- 
ing the World War, has been a prize- 
fighter and has fought bulls, is coming 
to New York in the spring, is in his 
early thirties, has a black mustache, 
and is still waiting for that two hun- 
dred francs I lost to him at bridge.” 
Or maybe, after all, the only thing 
to do is to play safe and whisper: 
“Ernest Hemingway is, to me, a good 
writer.” 

And now that that is done, I'll be 
getting up off my hands and knees, 
and doing the week’s wash. 


T is with a low heart and a limp 

hand that you take up a_ book 
which is entitled ““The Great Ameri- 
can Band Wagon: a Study of Exag- 
It sounds so dishearten- 
ingly like another of those things that 
they are all doing. You feel that it is 
either going to be written in high and 
long contempt, with frequent allusions 
to the boobery and the Babbittry; or 
else it is going to be of the slightly 
newer school, dashed off in the ex- 
citement of discovery of the North 
American continent, with significan- 
ces attached to practically everything, 
and the word “rhythm” occurring in 
every other paragraph. You know that 
Charles Merz, the author, gave prom- 
ise and exceeded it by performance, 
back in his New Republic days; but 


you also know that he has been for a 
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Does the silver sparkle on your table? 


36-piece set renovated $8.00 


And should that cocktail shaker or 
silver dish become “demolished’ 
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At the City Home 





2en Dean- 


of Mr. Roger De Coverley 


Having often received an invitation from my 
friend, Mr. Roger De Coverley, to pass away 
a month with him in the City, I last week ac- 
companied him from Dutchess County thither, 
and am settled with him for some time at 
his City home, where I intend to form several 
of my ensuing Speculations and Sketches. 


I could not but observe with a great deal of 
pleasure the joy that appeared in the coun- 
tenance of the domestiks upon my friend’s ar- 
rival at the Meurice, his City Home. None 
of them could refrain from smiles at the sight 
of Mr. Roger; every one of them press’d for- 
ward to do something for him, and seemed 
discouraged if they were not employed. 


I had oft marvelled at my friend’s temerity in 
asking me to visit him thinking his three 
rooms would prove 
C crowded quarters in- 
¢ deed, only to find a 
comfort, even greater 
than that of Mr. De 
Coverley’s country- 
home. It was easily 
hard to believe he pays 
as little for it all as he does. With charac- 
teristic modesty he neglected to inform me that 
his bedroom and mine possessed each a bath- 
room and a dressing-room to boot and that 
the living-room and its cheerful open fire 
which serves our common comforts, has a 
spacious serving pantry complete even to a 
frigidaire for the cooling of our cider ; and 
that our need for privacy was maintained by 
a sudden little foyer peculiar to our rooms. 





So dwell I in peace and comfort with a most 
thorough paced gentleman within the portals 
of the Meurice at the sign of one hundred 
five and forty on the street called West and 
numbered eight and fifty. 





THE MEURICE 


Rentals 


145 West 58th St. $2,300 upward 
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the World, and people do get so dusty 
there. You have quite a sizable little 
dread of “The Great American Band 
Wagon.” 

And then it goes and turns out to be 
completely delightful. (It is rough 
work, when you have sworn off su- 
perlatives, to find phrases of admira- 
tion for a book. “Completely delight- 
ful”—I sound like an old nance! ) It 
is quick and brilliant and constantly 
amusing, yet it is written with a sym- 
pathy that is almost tenderness. Mr. 
Merz neither curls his lip nor rails 
at the American people laboriously 
having their fun. Nor yet does he 
swoon with emotion. He takes a good 
look around, and then with skill, wit, 
and good-humor sets down what he 
sees. His chapters on “Bigger and Bet- 
ter Murders,” “The Silver Screen,” 
“The New American Bar,” and 
“Sweet Land of Secrecy” are-—oh, I 
nearly forgot my promise—well, they 
are awfully good chapters. “The 
Great American Band Wagon’? is, 
and I say it with a lovely sense of 
safety, as entertaining a book as you 
will find in an egg’s age. 


I CANNOT say that for M. André 
Maurois’ “Disraeli”; but maybe, 
though I will stick with the opposi- 
tion until death, it is not vital that 
a biography be easy reading. “Disraeli” 
seems to me to be a better biography 
and a better book than did M. Mau- 
rois’ “Ariel.” He is tenderer of the 
statesman than he was of Shelley; 
tenderer, and he sees the man’s deeds 
and his times with a clearer, wider 
gaze. In “Ariel,” he went distressing- 
ly E. Barrington. It was a Chamber- 
maid’s Daydream of a biography. 

That there are pages in “Disraeli” 
which I turned by twos and by threes 
is not, I admit, the fault of M. Mau- 
rois, nor of his adroit translator, 
Hamish Miles, and certainly not that 
of his hero. It is that I am one of 
those who can scarcely bear to read 
about politics. Even those of my mo- 
ment and vicinity are hard going for 
me—to this day, I am all bewildered 
as to why they are probing Queens 
sewer, although it presents a weird 
and fascinating picture to my mind. 
. +» Well, you can’t really expect a 
biographer to write of Disraeli and 
pay no attention to his career. 

It may be that, in those pages I 
skipped, M. Maurois wrote with pace 
and sparkle. But it seems to me that 
elsewhere he did not. I find his style 
a little pompous, a little dull, ef- 
fectively deadening. The only person 
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Novelties 


Jokes 
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The little dog never remarks “There are no 
flies on me” because a little fly is fastened on 
his tail. This cute little fellow costs 50c each. 


And then for your Fish Globe: China 
Mermaids, Fisher Boy, Star Fish and 
many unique things that cannot be 
found elsewhere. 


How about the next Party? Beautiful 
paper hats, odd Favors for each person, 
a nice Jack Horner Pie for the Table, 
Ice and Nut Cases. 
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Realistic Dogs, Incense Burners, Drink- 
ing Cup Sets. 


10,000 other things but no more space 
to describe them. 


B. SHACKMAN& Co. 


The name is important. 
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he made come alive for me was the 
sweet, stupid, happy, touching Lady 
Beaconsfield. (I didn’t know she was 
seventy-seven, when Disraeli said to 
her “My dear, you are more like a 
mistress to me than a wife,” and thus 
started abortive ambitions in the breast 
of every married woman since.) He 
puts but little life in the fat little 
widowed queen whom Disraeli called 
“Faery”; and he does not, for me, 
ever make vivid his hero. And it is, 
I concede, a considerable feat to dull 
the brilliant, sad, sentimental, impa- 
tient man who, for all his greatness, 
was regarded as somehow faintly com- 
ical; for to the Gentile, there is al- 
ways something just a little bit comic 
about a Jew. That is the tragedy 
of Israel. 

“Disraeli” has been hailed by yards 
of newspaper columns and choruses of 
booming praise. It is, many say, a work 
of high importance by a great man. 
And I can think of no better answer 
than a very small, “If you please, I 
don’t believe it.” 


—ConsTANT READER 


MORE BOOKS 
XPLORING the early works of 


idols is a dangerous proceeding, 
calculated to topple over the most solid 
of reputations. But Somerset Maugh- 
am can let the critics loose on “Mrs. 
Craddock” and “Liza of Lambeth” 
with equanimity. ‘There is nothing 
laughable in his Juvenilia—the quali- 
ties which make him today one of the 
most exciting and vivid writers of hu- 
man emotion were all there nearly 
thirty years ago when “Mrs, Crad- 
dock” was first published. With this 
new edition goes an amusing fore- 
word, an apology, a deprecating ges- 
ture which asks patience for the au- 
thor’s youth. But the book hardly 
needs it, for, apart from a few late- 
*nineties mannerisms, it is as fresh and 
dramatic a story as the day it was 
written. 

This is a wickedly penetrating tale 
of a sensitive and intelligent young 
woman’s marriage with a large hearty 
dumb-bell, an ox-like creature of mad- 
dening selfishness and irritating vir- 
tues. Mrs. Craddock is a lady of tem- 
pestuous passions, her husband a lad 
with all the fire of a cold suet pud- 
ding. The reefs of the marriage are 
outlined by a brilliant chartist of the 
heart. Miss Ley, the ironic Aunt, 
whose biting comments are the Greek 
chorus of the tragedy, seems perhaps 
the rubber stamp “quaint character” 
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sunset... 
Spacious  apart- 
ments (one toa 
floor) of 11 rooms 
and 4 baths, rent- 
ing from $9000. 
Also a Duplex- 
Maisonette; and a 
doctor’s suite. 
Occupancy Au- 
gust. Rentals from 
Oct. Ist. Immediate 
selection advisable. 
Booklet of plans 
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ELLIMAN & CO. 
Renting Agent 
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Small party sailing March 24th on 8. 8S. ‘‘Duilio,”’ 
leisurely visiting Italy (Easter in Rome), the 
Riviera, Spain, Biarritz, the Chateaux Country and 
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descriptive literature and information. 


THE EXPRESS TOURING CO. 
Distinctive European Travel 


358 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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now present in almost every novel but, 
no doubt, at the time she was an inno- 
vation. Bertha Craddock is regarded 
by the author as an aging woman at 
twenty-six but, Lord, who can’t re- 
member the day when they automat- 
ically rejected all books dealing with 
heroines over twenty-one? 

I read of Bertha first in a pulpy re- 
bound copy ac The Times Book Club, 
Bournemouth, passing on from her to 
the wonder of “Of Human Bond- 
age.” In my opinion, nothing that 
Maugham ever writes will touch that 
masterpiece. Mrs. Craddock is no 
thriller like ““The Painted Veil,” but 


it is not a book to be missed, either. 


M™ DELAFIELD is no mean hand 
at the English countryside and 
its characters. Her successes may be 
dashing novels all about contemporary 
London, its night clubs and its young 
females but I’d never let her off duty 
as a reporter of country doings down 
in Devon if I had my choice. “The 
Way Things Are” putters about a bit 
and ambles more leisurely along its 
path than did “Jill,” the book’s imme- 
diate predecessor. But as this putter- 
‘ng is most beautifully done and as, at 
the moment, I’m fed up on crowded 
streets, subways and the “L,” the more 
E. M. Delafield puttered and ambled, 
the better pleased I grew. 

It isa funny book. Almost all nice 
husbands are Alfreds, their trembling 
fingers ill concealing their eagerness to 
lift up the engrossing sheets of the 
Times, London, or New York, or Du- 
buque, while they answer the voluble 
stream of their wives’ pent-up conver- 
sation with a polite grunt before sink- 
ing happily into the financial columns. 
Almost all nice wives have large hunks 
of Laura in them, Laura who never 
quite catches up with her housekeep- 
ing, who is always just going to snatch 
time for writing her new short story, 
who hopes desperately that Alfred 
won’t ask her if she has read the agri- 
cultural article he marked for her last 
week and has reminded her of repeat- 
edly. I cannot say that Marmaduke, 
the young musician, who, as Laura’s 
new beau, brought her back to feeling 
clever and fairly attractive again, 
thrilled me. He has much less allure 
than the sterling Alfred and I think 
Laura must have agreed because her 
character was never particularly noble 
and had she loved him very vehement- 
ly she’d have eloped, or at least had 
lunch with him at the county seat the 
day he arrived there to see her. But 
it is the minor actors of the piece who 
please me most-—“Bay-Bay,” the mod- 
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ern young girl who uses lipstick and 
smokes and has a defiantly violent sex 
appeal despite her six feet of lanky 
height, and the idiotic military couple, 
whose little folks or wee ones or 
childies dance too beautifully, my 
dear, certain rhythmic dances executed 
by very solid children afflicted with 
heavy colds. 

It is a pleasant, readable and ex- 
tremely funny novel and the first in 
which Miss Delafield has not pursued 
one of her main characters with a re- 
lentless vengeance hardly justified by 
their very unimportant crimes. 


N brief review, three books which 

took me a painfully long time to 
read: “Bright Avenues” by Josephine 
Bentham, all about a literary flapper in 
a San Francisco newspaper group, not 
too hot; “Luck and Other Stories” 
by Mary Arden, dreary little tales 
done in a bad attempt at Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s inimitable manner; 
and “Men Are So Selfish,” an intri- 
cate and unamusing farce by Horace 


Annesley Vachell. —N. H. 
+. 


THE METROPOLITE 


When these extravagant winds cease 


blowing, 

When there is an end to ice and to 
snowing, 

And all of the people all over the 
nation 


Are busily planning their summer 
vacation 

Ill change my heaviest coat for a 
lighter 

And possibly notice the sunshine is 


brighter. —P. G. W. 
. 


THE KILLER 


[From the Midland 
(Tex.) Daily Telegram] 

Louis Douglas said when a traffic cop 
gave him an undeserved push back to the 
curb yesterday morning, he waited until 
he reached the other side and crossed 
right back again sneering. “Just one of 
my wild and hot blooded moments,” ex- 
plained Douglas. 


Yesterday was a day of continuous 
cannonading as delegates from Salvador, 
Honduras, Colombia, and Venezuela 
arrived. The Government is most anx- 
ious not only not to offend any of its 
guests, but also not to leave anything 
undone to make them feel at home.— 
The Evening Post. 


The low thunder of good-will in 
the distance. 
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TROUT 
CAUGHT IN 
TICIPATION 


The pre-season Trout Anglers 


erman’s Service Station to angle 
in Anticipation’s Brook. They Cc 
are here to see what VL. & D. 

has provided for their season’s 
sport. 







daily gathering at this Fish- 


And many an imaginary 
eighteen-inch Trout is landed 
as they contemplate the newest 
ideas in rods — reels — flies and 
clothing, equipment and 
accessories. 


Trout Season opens in A pril. 
Our complete service is described 
in TACKLE. Send for it. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD Ine. 


FH SCHAUFFLER, President 
349 MADISON AVE., Dept.Y NEW YORK 
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feeble fraud. 


“Ken, you're a very 
Ask me to go to a show and what do 


we do? Taxi here, taxi there,—beau- 
tiful tour—” 


“But my dear. Must get the 


seats— 

“And half-witted as well. Let Jack 
educate you. He shovels ’em up at 
the first stop. Bascom just above 
44th. ag 
And branches at The Biltmore, Plaza, 


Savoy-Plasza, Vanderbilt, Ambassador, Bel- 
mont, Commodore, Astor and Murray Hill 


THEATRE TICKETS, 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
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~ discovery! 
FROM JUNE 4TH ISSUE 

The latest discovery in hosiery takes you to the 
seventh floor of the building at 140 West Forty- 
Second Street. Here the Gerton Hosiery Co. offers 
chiffon stockings at $1.05 a pair, that come in a 
full selection of colors, and are as wearable as any 
I have ever had. What is more, they are appar- 
ently immune to streaking when they are washed. 
If you must wear stockings with black heefs (known 
as Black Bottoms) you can get them for $1.50, and 
the chiffon ones with clocks cost you $1.67. This 
all sounds too good to be true, but you can prove it 
by your own investigation. 
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Of the better kind 
for a lot less! 


Full Fashioned 
Perfect Quality. 
Silk to top. Sheer or * 


service $1.05 , 


weight 


Finest Quality Mesh 
(Net) Hose $2.95 


45 Gauge Picot edge 
Lace Clox $1.67 


Our Prices Never Change 
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SOCIAL COACHING 


Self-Consciousness Overcome 
Personality Developed 
Smart Social Conversation Taught 
Personal Instruction or by Mail 
MLLE. LOUISE 


PARK CENTRAL Circle 8000 


Ceve 


140 W. 42nd St. — 7th Floor 
366 Fifth Ave. — Room 410 
' 198 Broadway — 3d Floor 
| 5 ah 27 William St.—Room 401 
cS 40 Exchange Pl.—Room 401 


(Mail orders filled) 
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ITS OFF decause ITS OUT 






VERY UNWANTED hair destroyed 
. . . with the roots ... what a de- 
light! Freedom from every trace of 
unwanted hair and no dark shadows under 
the skin. Such is the action of Z/P. 

For the face . . . as well as limbs, body, 
underarms and back of neck. . . . Gives 
adorable skin texture. . . . Thousands of 
women acclaim its superiority over every 
other method. 


Sold by the package everywhere. 


Treatment or FREE DEMONSTRATION 
at my Salon 













562 FIFTH 

= u 
DEY TL AVENUE 
He “of Specialist f NEW YORK 





(Ent. on 46th St.) Phone Bryant 3627 


Note: The address above is the only author- 
ized ZIP treatment salon in greater New York 
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An Apartment Hotel 
of Supreme Excellence 


EETING the require- 
ments of those who 
seek the highest degree of 
‘town house’ comfortand 
ultra hotel convenience. 





One to seven rooms 


ONE ELEVEN EAST FIFTY SIXTH ST 
( Just Off Park Avenue > 
Telephone Plaza 8601 

New York 











AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FIcTION 
Uppermost in our mind are: 


THe Way Turncs Art, by E. M. Dela- 
field (Harper). A leisurely novel about 
the English countryside. Always read- 
able and often extremely funny. 

Mrs. Crappock, by W. Somerset Maugham 
(Doubleday, Doran). A new and slight- 
ly revised edition of an early Maugham 
novel. Still remarkable for its fresh- 
ness and vivid portrayal of human emo- 
tions. 

Tue Bonney Famity, by Ruth Suckow 
(Knopf). A_ placid naturalistic novel 
about rural Iowa, in characteristic vein. 

Two Forsyte INTERLUDES, by John Gals- 
worthy (Scribner). Slight links in the 
Forsyte chain. 

TueE BLessinG oF Pan, by Lord Dunsany 
(Putnam). Eerie pipings from the hills 
prove irresistible to the ladies of Wold- 
ing. Dunsany’s usual cake with a bit less 
frosting this time. 

Tue Last Post, by Ford Madox Ford (A. 
& C. Boni). The fourth and concluding 
part of the Tietjens saga. A distin- 
guished novel worth all its difficulties. 

NovEMBER NIGHT, by the anonymous au- 
thor of “Miss Tiverton Goes Out” 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Some good work more 


or less wasted on the story of an 
irritating and inconsequential female 
neurotic. 


And we still recall with pleasure: 


CITIES OF THE PLAIN, by Marcel Proust; 
translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff (A. 
& C. Boni). Tue Ucty Ducuess, by 
Lion Feuchtwanger (Viking). Day- 
BREAK, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). Cups, WANDS AND Sworps, 
by Helen Simpson (Knopf). SouTHERN 
CuarM, by Isa Glenn (Knopf). Tue 
GotpeEN Ass oF ApuLeius (‘Bont & 
Liveright). 


THE CrimME WaAvE 
Mystery stories that mystify: 


TuHat DINNER AT BARDOLPH’s, by R. A. J. 
Walling (Morrow). Well-written and 
well-constructed story of the murder of 
a magnate. Recommended. 

Tue Last Trap, by Sinclair Gluck (Dodd, 
Mead). A conventional suburban mys- 
tery story, with a double murder. Better 
than the average. 

AMERICAN DeTECTIVE STorIEs and AMERI- 
CAN Mystery Stories, chosen by Caro- 
lyn Wells (Oxford). Some of the best 
detective and mystery stories from Poe 
down. You have probably read most of 
them. Two volumes, good for a guest 
room book-shelf. 

Tue Portrait INVISIBLE, by Joseph Gol- 
lomb (Macmillan). Psychological meth- 
ods of crime detection employed by a 
new kind of sleuth. 

Tue Darxkest Spot, by Lee Thayer 
(Sears). Murder on Murray Hill, in- 
genious and baffling except to the clever 
Peter Clancy, who has solved many of 
Lee Thayer’s mysteries. 

THE WITNESs AT THE WINDOW, by Charles 
Barry (Dutton). Circumstantial evi- 
dence based on an optical illusion. Ought 
to be more interesting than it is. 

THE CHANGING Roap, by Harold Mac- 
Grath (Doubleday, Doran). In the 


Oppenheim vein, which speaks well for 
it. 





FEBRUARY 18, 1928 
“a 
Entertaining 
this winter? 


Close up the coun- 
try home and get 
a “close-up” of 
rest. A suite at 
The Ambassador 
is a gain rather 
than a sacrifice. 
You can still en- 
tertain. No ser- 
vant problem... 
no housekeeping 
cares...and at 
The Ambassador 
your guests are 
our guests. 


The 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at Slist STREET 
NEW YORK 























THE BRIDGE OF 
SAN LUIS REY 


By Thornton Wilder 
CSOD 


ALEXANDER 
WOOLLCOTT 


says 


‘““Something pleasant 
could be said about the 
City of New York in the 
year of grace 1928 when, 
in the list of best-sellers 
at the book stalls, a novel 
of such aloof and un- 
truckling beauty can lead 
all the rest.” 


$2.50 at all bookstores 










































p- m. till closing. Make reser- 


vations for tonight! 


entertainment 
to up-to-the-min- 
ute melodies by 
Arnold Johnson’s 
versatile orches- 
tra in the famous 
> ‘Florentine Grill. 
Dinner ($2.50) 6 to 9 p. m.; 
and after-theatre supper 10 








CIRCLE 8000 


a 








PARK CENTRAL 


GRILL 


At this Select Residential Hotel with 
Transient Accommodations 


SEVENTH AVE. 55th to 56th STS. 
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CHARM 


Breathing the spirit of young 


April —the exquisite, fragile 


beauty of youth. 
A Frock of Silk Chiffon, obtain- 
able in Worth Blue and White, 
Beige and Blue or in Black and 
White. 
IMPORTED EVENING GOWNS 


DISTINCTIVE ENSEMBLES 
IMPORTED SPORTS WEAR 


Dorothy Lawrence 
402 Madison Avenue 


Near 47th Street 


GENERAL 


Our immediate enthusiasms are: 


THe Great AMERICAN BAND WAGON, by 
Charles Merz (John Day). The Ameri- 
can state of mind reported with skill, 
and with a fairness and good humor that 
makes an unusually effective satire. Cork- 
ing entertainment. 

DisrRaAELI, by André Maurois (Appleton). 
Sympathetic biography that is never as 
brilliant as its hero. 

Oruers Asive, by Humbert Wolfe (Dou- 
bleday, Doran). Some rare jewels from 
the Greek Anthology reset in graceful 
English verse. 

JuLie pe LesprnassE, by the Marquis de 
Ségur (Dutton). Once again the Eight- 
eenth Century, and a brilliant woman un- 
lucky in love. 

A Man or LEARNING, by Nelson Antrim 
Crawford (Little, Brown). A satirical 
portrait of a go-getter university execu- 
tive. 

Tue Art oF SvuccessFut Bippinc, by 
George Reith (Doubleday, Doran). 
Words of wisdom from a high priest 
of auction bridge. 

On a Paris Rounpasout, by Jan Gordon 
(Dodd, Mead). Amiable anecdote and 
incident culled in Parisian byways. 

AusBrey BEARDSLEY : THE CLOWN, THE 
HARLEQUIN, THE Pierrot or His Ace, by 
Haldane MacFall (Simon & Schuster). 
The story of the most memorable genius 
of the Yellow Book and the Savoy 
and his fantastically brief and tragic 
career. 

FLeEMISH Art, by Roger Fry (Brentano). 
A brief critical survey of the more im- 
portant Flemish painters with black and 
white reproductions of a few of their 
works. : 


Less recent: 

ROBESPIERRE’S RISE AND FALL, by G. Len- 
otre (Doran). Otives or ENpLEss AGE, 
by Henry Noel Brailsford (Harper). 
My Lure, by Isadora Duncan (Boni & 
Liveright). Soncs From “Now We 
Are Srx,” by A. A. Milne; music by H 
Fraser-Simpson; decorations by E. H. 
Shepard (Dutton). 


Now that the freezing weather is here, 
try making ice. Fill a pan with water 
and set it on the back porch during the 
night. In the morning you will have a 
cake of ice—Zumbro Falls (Minn.) 


Enterprise. 


Then what? 


As for us, the picture Iteld us spell- 
bound. Every animal is born with his 
own camouflage. And as we feasted our 
eyes on nature’s works of art our mind 
would keep turning over the idea that 
these animals, which never had seen a 
man, must wonder how they got there 
and what the purpose of it all is.— 
Moving picture review in the Herald 


Tribune. 

Our own mind keeps turning over 
the idea that these animals, after hav- 
ing seen a whole moving-picture com- 
pany in action, might still wonder 

















what the purpose of it all is. 


















An apartment hotel that 
has attracted a tenancy as 
socially prominent as the 
Dorset indicates that it 
has met with the critical 
approval of those who live best. 
To state that the Dorset has 18 ft. 
ceilings, larger rooms or broader ter- 


races cannot adequately describe the 
charm of this beautiful structure. 
One must see the Duplex and 
Simplex Suites to aadeeeteed 
why apartments at the Dorset are 
considered the finest in New York. 
Rentals from $2800 with complete 
hotel service. Furnished or Unfur- 
nished. Transient or on lease. 
Leases are now being made for Fall 
occupancy. 


W. A. BUESCHER, Manager 


THE DORSET 


THIRTY WEST FIFTY -FOURTH 
Adjoining . Tifth Avenue 
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Lingerie 


FOR BRIDES , 
AND OTHERS OF COURSE! 





Do you know that entire Trous- 
seaux may be ordered here? That 
our prices are ever so moderate 


silken materials and hand stitch- 


e 


ing may be had in sets and in- 
dividual pieces made up and ready 
for immediate delivery or made to 
your order at the same low prices. hs 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 


WOMAN’S WORK 
541 Madison Avenue NewYork 





and that the skillful combination 
of fine laces, convent embroidery, 
& 


CARAS CARI ECARLI CARIB 
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Certain types of offices require highly individualized furniture. We 
have a wide variety of styles and period designs which enable us to 
recommend exactly what is needed to express outstanding characters. 


A MAN’S own oflice—how it 
reveals the type of thinker he 
is! The outstanding executive 
is not content today with the 
ordinary. He cannot afford to 
be! That is why we are con- 
stantly being called in to serve 
executives who want oflice fur- 
niture that will truly interpret 
their personalities and purposes. 
Let us show you how we do it. 


The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. fic 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


11 East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 9810 











“More than the sale of merchandise—a Service in the Fitness of Things” 
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Little old starting button — foot- 
switch, that’s all it is—touch it—all 


serene—yes, but what's going on? 


The “juice” flashes along the wire 
— starting motor spins — starting 
gear takes hold of the fly-wheel— 
engine turns over—shafts, gears, 
cranks, rods, pistons all in action— 
spark at the plug—ignition, thrust 


and rush—oh, what do we care? 


They have made our fine cars so 
nearly fool-proof that we don’t need 
to care—much. One thing no car 
can do, though—can’t buy its own 
oil. And oil is not fool-proof—don't 
fool yourself! The whole admirable 
and amazingly competent power- 
plant gets the best oil you can buy, 
or sooner or later says ““how-come.” 
One fine oil, Texaco—Golden; and 


see that you get it, too! 
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TEXACO 


GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 


The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City. Texaco Petroleum Products 








HE WORD “ASTRINGENT” IS 
WIDELY MISUNDERSTOOD. 


IT SUGGESTS TO MOST WOMEN A 
PREPARATION WHICH HAS ONLY 
8 PROPERTY—THAT OF DRYING 
THE SKIN. THIS NARROW INTERPRE- 
TATION DEPRIVES MANY WOMEN OF 
ee BENEFITS THAT ONLY A GOOD 







STRINGENT CAN GIVE. 


N astringent is: “|. . a substance 
that draws together the tissues. 
Alimenteau Astringent, prepared 
by Dorothy Gray, lifts and tightens re- 
laxed muscles, restoring a youthful, firm 
contour to faces aged by a droopin g under- 
chin and unlovely wrinkles. 

If you have allowed your contour 
muscles to grow lazy, if you have per- 
mitted a sluggish circulation to rob your 
facial tissues of vitality, then deep, dis- 


gouraged lines will inevitably mar the 





line will bear witness to! 
your neglect. Sanely and. 
systematically, you must 
tighten the muscles of 
your face and throat,| 
make your tissues firm 
and restore a velvety tex- 


ture to your skin. } 
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orothy Gray, 
after years of study, per 
fected a facial treatmenl 
known as the Alimenteau Astringent) 
Treatment. It lifts and tightens the facial 
muscles and gives new vitality to the 


tissues by stimulating a healthy circulation 





and lubricating the skin. This treatment 
is given by appointment at Miss Gray. 

salon at 753 Fifth Avenue. At hd 
salon you may obtain full directions for! 
continuing your corrective treatment q 


home. 2m” 2m ID 2m 21> Tog fe To,) In 












DOROTHY GRA) : 


| _ New York i 























